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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE GIFT. 


BY ELLEN E. CHASE, 
Out of all kingdoms under the sun 
What shall I bring to thee, little one? 


Bring me the smile of my mother’s eyes, 
Dearer than sunshine out of the skies; 
Bring me a kiss from her lips to set 

Warm on my cheek, with the tears still wet. 


Nay; there are treasures far over the sea, 
What shall the flying ships bring to thee? 


Out of the silence of unknown land 

Bring me the touch of my mother’s hand; 
Keep thou the treasures of sea and shore,— 
Bring me the sound of her voice once more. 


Nay; there are wisdom and wealth and power, 
Little one, chooge of these thy dower. 





Give me my mother’s sweet love untold, 
Better than measureless wealth of gold, 
Wieer than wisdom of sages all;— 
Let me hear only her soft footfall. 


Little one, what thou askest me, 
Only Death's angel can bring to thee! 














“ALLURES TO BRIGHTER WORLDS, AND 
LEADS THE WAY.” 


When the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives had ‘‘School Suffrage” under 
consideration the other day, the suggestion 
was made by one of the pithiest and quaint- 
est of the speakers that men were always 
better for the society of women and there- 
fore ought to vote in their company. “If 
all of us,” he said, ‘‘would stay away from 
all places where we cannot take our wives 
and daughters with us, we should keep bet- 
ter company than we now do.” This ex- 
presses a feeling which grows mtore and 
more common among the better class of 
men; and which is the key to much pro- 
gress in the condition of women. There 
can be no doubt that the increased associa- 
tion of the sexes in society, in school, in lit- 
erature, tends to purify these several spheres 
of action. Yet when we come to philoso- 
phize on this, there occur some perplexities 
on the way. 

For instance, the exclusion of Woman 
from all these spheres was in ancient Greece 
almost complete; yet the leading Greek 
poets, as Homer and the tragedians, are ex- 
ceedingly chaste in tone, and indeed beyond 
most of the great poets of modern nations. 
Again, no European nation has quite so far 
sequestered and subordinated women as has 
Spain; and yet the whole tone of Spanish 
literature is conspicuously grave and deco- 
rous. This plainly indicates that race has 
much to do with the matter, and that the 
mere admission or exclusion of women is 
but one among several factors. In short, 
it is easy to make out a case by a rhetorical 
use of the facts on one side, but if we look 
at all the facts, the matter presents greater 
difficulties. 

Again it isto be noted that in several 
countries the first women who have taken 
prominent part in literature have been as 
bad as the men,—as, for instance, Marguer. 
ite of Navarre and Mrs. Aphra Behn. This 
might indeed be explained by supposing 
that they had to gain entrance into litera- 
ture by accepting the dissolute standards 
which they found prevailing. But it would 
probably be more correct to say that these 
standards themselves were variable, and that 
their variation affected, at certain periods, 
women as wellas men. Marguerite of Na 
varre wrote religious books as well as merry 
tales; and we know from Lockhart’s Life 
of Scott that ladies of high character in 
Edinburgh used to read Mrs. Behn’s tales 
and plays aloud, at one time, with delight; 
though one of the same ladies found, in her 
old age, that she could not read them to 
herself without blushing. Shakespeare puts 
coarse repartees into the mouths of women 
of stainless virtue. In ‘‘Poemsby Eminent 





Ladies” there are one or two poems as 
gross and disgusting as anything in Swift; 
yet their authors were thought reputable 
women. Allan Ramsay’s ‘“Tea-Table Mis- 
cellany”—a collection of English and Scot- 
tish songs—was first published in 1724, and 
in his preface to the sixteenth edition, the 
editor attributes its great success, especially 
among the ladies, to the fact that he has 
carefully excluded all grossness, ‘‘that the 
modest voice and ear of the fair singer 
might meet with no affront;” and adds “‘the 
chief bent of all my studies being to attain 
their good graces.” There is no doubt of 
the great popularity enjoyed by the book 
in all circles; yet it contains a few songs 
which the most licentious newspaper would 
not now print. The inference is irresisti- 
ble, from this and many other similar facts, 
that the whole tone of manners and decen- 
cy has very greatly improved among Eng- 
lish-speaking people within a century and 
a half. 

I suspect the truth to be that besides the 
visible influence of race and religion, there 
has been an insensible and almost uncon- 
scious improvement in each sex, with re- 
spect to these matters, as time has passed 
on; and that the mutual desire to please has 
enabled each sex to help the other—the sex 
which is naturally the more refined taking 
the lead. But I should lay more stress on 
mutual influence and less on feminine su- 
periority than would be laid by many. It 
is often claimed by teachers that co-educa- 
tion helps not only boys, but also girls, to 
develop greater propriety of manners. 
When the sexes are wholly separate, or as- 
sociate on terms of entire inequality, no 
such good influence occurs; the more equal 
the association, the better for both parties. 
After all, the Divine model is to be found 
in the family; and the best ingenuity can- 
not improve much upon it. . W. 8 

> 
SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND.—SPEECH OF 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE. 





The special committee of the Rhode 
Island Senate, to whom were referred the 
several petitions praying for the right of 
Suffrage for women, gave a public hearing 
on the subject in the Senate Chamber on the 
28th ult. Senator Lyman, chairman of the 
committee, presided. His Excellency Gov 
ernor Littlefield, Lieutenant Governor Fay 
and several ladies were present. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Chace said: 

As the advocates of Woman Suffrage in 
Rhode Island have seldom been heard be- 
fore a committee of this House, it seems 
fitting that we should, at the outset, make a 
clear statement of our grievances. In the 
first place we have to complain that one- 
half the American-born citizens of this State 
are disfranchised on account of their sex. 
The women of Rhode Island, as a rule, are 
not paupers, insane persons, idiots or crimi- 
nals. And yet they are governed without 
their consent, they are taxed without being 
represented, they are held amenable to laws 
they have no voice in making, they are sub- 
ject to law-makers they have no part in 
choosing, and when suspected of crime, 
they are denied a trial by a jury of their 
peers. All this is contrary to the spirit of 
our Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution of the United States and our State 
Constitution. We began our national life 
with the idea that government is only the 
agent of the people; and that the personal 
rights of life, liberty, property and the pur- 
suit of happiness, underlie the whole sys- 
tem of our life as a nation. To secure these 
rights, we have maintained that govern- 
ments are instituted. Will any man here 
say that these rights of life, liberty, pro- 
perty and the pursuit of happiness are less 
sacred to womenthan tomen? Or, that the 
way to secure them to women is not the 
same way that is required to secure them to 
men? If you say that by instituting a gov- 
ernment to be controlled solely by men, 
these rights are secured to women, I reply, 
so thought George the Third and the Brit- 
ish Parliament between themselves and the 
American colonists. As we have advanced 
in our civilization, and our better under- 
standing of human rights and duties, we 
have been constantly applying the principle 
of representation to classes hitherto disfran- 
chised; until, finally, here in Rhode Island 
we have removed the last race disqualifica- 
tion by enfranchising the Narragansett In- 
dians. 

As the property qualification required of 
foreign men is not disfranchisement, inas- 
much as it gives a fair chance for removal 
in a short time, so the women of the State 
are the only intelligent, self-supporting, un- 
criminal, sane class of persons to whom are 
denied the application and protection of re- 
publican principles. Out of the class legis- 
lation, resulting from this condition, grow 





many evils, which grossly outrage our sense 
of justice. Our Statute Book is stained 
with laws, against which every self-respect- 
ing woman and every righteous man should 
earnestly protest. Let me call your atten- 
tion to them. 

1. The women of this State are not 
endowed with equal rights to property with 
men. Witness the inequality in our laws 
between husbands and wives, in regard to 
the ownership of property during life, and 
its distribution after death. While the wife 
keeps the house, bears the burdens and per- 
forms the duties of maternity, leaving the 
husband free to go out where the world 
opens to himits avenues to wealth, all the 
property thus accumulated is legally his; 
and if he dies intestate of this property as 
well as of all he may have acquired before 
marriage, or received by inheritance, one- 
half of the personal estate goes to the widow 
if he died leaving no children, one-third if 
he left children, and the income of one- 
third of the real estate during her natural 
life. 

If she dies first, all the aforesaid property 
is his of course. And, if she dies intestate, 
whether there are children or not, of any 
property she may have earned before mar- 
riage, or received by inheritance, all the 
personal estate, after the payment of her 
debts, is consigned to the husband for his 
own use; and of the whole real estate he is 
the tenant, by courtesy, during his natural 
life. 

2. Married women have not the same 
right to their children that the fathers have. 
Witness the law which says: ‘Every per- 
son authorized by law to make a will, ex- 
cept married women, shall have a right to 
appoint, by his will, a guardian or guardi- 
ans for his children during their minority.” 
I blush for the men who could defend such 
a law as that in view of all that it implies. 

Any person carefully reading through all 
the chapters and sections of our revised 
statutes, concerning the relations between 
men and women (and I advise every intelli- 
gent person to do this), cannot fail to see 
that in every case they bear with most se- 
verity on women, and that there is far more 
protection extended over men than over 
women. I marvel that women have been 
patient under it se long. 

The women of this State who hold prop- 
erty are taxed for the support of the gov- 
ernment; and yet they have no share in the 
control and appropriation of the money so 
collected. The women of this State have 
the same interest in the wise administration 
of the government as the men have. And 
asa personal matter, it is as much their 
concern. And yet they have no power to 
express their choice in regard to the men 
who shall be its administrators. When our 
annual election occurs, and the whole State 
is rocked with excitement, do you think 
that women ought to be satisfied to have no 
choice in the matter? And when our na- 
tion is to have a new President, or our State 
is to be newly represented in the national 
councils, that Rhode Island women, the 
mothers, wives, sisters and daughters of 
Rhode Island men, are unfit to express an 
intelligent judgment, and, what is more, do 
you really believe they have not the same 
right to express their judgment that you 
have? 

And again; the women of Rhode Island 
are as much interested in public education 
as are the men. Who more than the moth- 
ers desire to see their children properly 
prepared for the life that is before them? 
But they have no voice in the election of 
school committees, in the building of school- 
houses, in the forming of plans for the im- 
provement of our public school system. 
For instance, there are women in Rhode Is- 
land who have studied the matter, and who 
are deeply anxious that some plan of indus- 
trial training, as our friend the Lieutenant 
Governor urges, should be engrafted on our 
educational system, as a means of produc- 
ing the best results in the preparation of our 
boys and girls for useful citizenship, but 
they cannot say so in any authoritative 
manner. The ever-recurring question of 
the traffic in intoxicating drink is one that 
men seem to be entirely unable to settle 
alone. The equal participation of women 
in legislation on this matter would, I be- 
lieve, result in a better solution than has 
hitherto been reached. 

Again, there are women in Rhode Island 
of large experience, of mature judgment, 
thoughtful, conscientious women, who are 
deeply concerned that our State charities, 
our penal and reformatory undertakings 
should be so managed as to result in the 
largest benefit toward the prevention and 
cure of the alarmingly-increasing evils of 
pauperism and crime. How much influence 
have these women? Let us look at the facts. 





Last year when our Legislature was consid- 
ering the question of the location of the 
State Reform School, the Women’s Board 
of Visitors uttered a solemn protest against 
its being placed in proximity to the penal 
and pauper institutions in Cranston, or put 
under the same control, on the ground that 
the influences of the situation would be fa- 
tal to its success asa reformatory institu- 
tion. Their remonstrances passed unheeded 
as the idle wind. Had each of these wo- 
men, with the hundreds, not to say thou- 
sands, of othersin the State who sympa- 
thized with them, held a ballot in her hand 
their emphatic ‘‘no” would have been 
counted as of some value; and we should 
not have incurred the enormous expense of 
building up a great establishment, which it 
is to be hoped, another generation will see 
the necessity as well as wisdom of removing. 
Then there is, among women of this char- 
acter, a strong and earnest sentiment in fa- 
vor of the establishment of a State school 
and home for vagrant, homeless children, 
the children of drunken fathers and moth- 
ers, of whom, one year ago, there were 
fifty-two in the almshouses of our State, 
while others were being sent to the Reform 
School; in both places likely to be trained to 
pauperism or crime; but, for want of that 
wonder-working instrument, the vote, their 
efforts in this direction have hitherto proved 
unavailing. The men of RhodeIsland who 
now have the control of our governmental 
affairs are not, of course, responsible for 
the origin of the system by which women 
are degraded. The laws are mainly as 
they found them, having come down 
through many generations, bringing with 
them the spirit of the barbaric ages, and 
having been modified from time to time, 
according to the civilization of the period. 
But the time has come when their thorough 
revision is required by the spirit of the age 
in which we are living. And, I am sure 
that the surest, safest, easiest way would 
be, first, to enfranchise the women. In 
such a work, the qualities in which women 
excel would be invaluable. When God 
said, ‘‘It is not good for man to be alone,” 
He did not mean to confine the application 
of the principie to any one spot of earth, nor 
to any one period in human history, but He 
meant it to cover the whole wide field of 
human interests throughout the world, in 
every stage of the progress of mankind. 


2*¢ 


ANGELINA WELD ON DRESS. 

The WomAn’s JOURNAL of last week con- 
tained a remarkable article presented by 
Angelina Grimké Weld to a dress reform 
convention held in Syracuse, in 1845. Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody suggests that it should 
be put in a tract and widely circulated. 
Commenting on the paper, Miss Peabody 
says: 

What a grand letter that is of Mrs. Ange- 
lina Weld upon dress and its relations to 
Woman’s development! All that has been 
put into the JouRNAL this last year about 
her has been intensely interesting, and 
proves that the ‘‘word is made flesh” in the 
present time, though ‘‘the light that light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world” 
still ‘‘shines” so much “‘in darkness and the 
darkness comprehendeth it not!” 

I do not see how those people who do not 
believe in *‘God with us,”—saving from sin 
and redeeming from evil,—account for such 
manifestations of the God who is love as 
the Grimkés, Lucretia Mott and Lydia Ma- 
ria Child. But Angelina, considering her 
first place and circumstances, is the most 
remarkable case of all! She proves that 
the pure heart of Woman at least reflects 
“the face of the Father in heaven,” and 
that all the evil that has grown up in the 
world, contingent or the grand gift of free 
will, cannot so darken that divine revela- 
tion that it will not ever and anon shine out, 
to revive our faith in the ultimate triumph 
of human good over human evil! 
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JUSTLY INDIGNANT. 

One of the keenest hurts American wo- 
men feel is when foreign-born men who are 
freely admitted to all the rights of citizen- 
ship, vote down the rights of women. We 
give below the disappointed cry of a young 
woman in her first contest with the over- 
whelming power against women. 


Houser oF REPRESENTATIVES. 
InpranaPouis, InD., Feb. 22, 1881. 

Mrs. Lucy Strone:— Our Presidential 
Electoral Bill has just failed by a vote of 43 
to 46, one negro, one Irishman and one 
Dutchman carrying the balance of power 
against us. Are the American women to 
be denied the right of self-government by 
such elements? Where is the blood of our 
Revolutionary parents, when the American 
men will allow such an insult to be record- 
ed against the American women! Is this 
the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! We hope to secure a reconsidera- 
tion and save our bill yet. 

Cordially yours, H. 











CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. C. D. Coxsy edits a column in the 
Beatrice (Nebraska) Hazpress. It is in the 
interest of women and includes Woman 
Suffrage. 

Mrs. CHar.orre Hiuu is collecting a 
large number of Rocky Mountain speci- 
mens, which she is sending to the eastern 
markets. 

Mrs. 8. E. V. Emery of Lansing, and 
Mrs. WaLpo May of Mason, were sent as 
delegates to the Greenback State Convention 
of Michigan. 


Grace ANNA Lewis, member of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, has a series 
of interesting articles in the Ledger on 
‘Winter Birds in the Park.” She finds 
over sixty kinds in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Hayes’s influence has spread to Can- 
ada, and at her last reception, Mrs. Tilley, 
wife of the Canadian secretary of the treas- 
ury, banished the flowing bowl from her 
table, and her colleagues in the cabinet will 
do likewise. 

Mary Howirrt is wintering at Meron on 
theTyrol. Although born in the last cen- 
tury and the joint author with her late hus- 
band of a work published as long ago as 
1823, Mrs. Howitt is still busy with her pen 
and in the enjoyment of good health. 

Mrs. Susie C. Voeu, the efficient busi- 
ness manager of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
has been presented with un illustrated edi- 
tion of Webster’s unabridged dictionary by 
the stockholders of this paper, as a testimo- 
nial of their appreciation of her services in 
its behalf. 


Miss Parwoa’s cooking school is proving 
itself an educative centre of the commu- 
nity. It is the right work in the right 
place, and under Miss Parloa’s teaching 
cooking becomes a work of science and in- 
telligence, not a mere ignorant drudgery 
whose results are beyond calculation or 
prophecy. 

Miss Kate A. Sansorn, of Smith Col- 
lege, lectures on ‘‘Newspaper Wits.” She 
is now engaged on ‘Our Calendar” for 
1882, the one for this year having been well 
received. It will be on the same plan as 
that for 1881, but the quotations will be 
from other writers in the English language 
besides Americans, 


Miss Epirn L. Perrce had five out of 
seven of her pictures accepted at the an- 
nual watercolor exhibition of American 
artists at the Academy of Design, New 
York. One of her pieces, ‘“The Princess’ 
Feather,” was accorded a prominent posi- 
tionin the Academy, and promptly found 
a buyer, but had previously been disposed 
of. 

Mrs. Emma Mo.uoy of Indiana, who 
rendered efficient service in the Republi- 
can campaign in Kansas last fall, is now on 
a second visit to that State, and has deliv- 
ered several addresses the present month in 
the Senate chamber and Representatives’ 
hall, by invitation of officials interested in 
legislation concerning the recent constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Mrs. CAROLINE PHELPs Stoxss, of New 
York city, has recently sent her check for 
$1,000 tc Mrs. Jonnston, for the endow- 
ment of a scholarship at Oberlin College 
for the aid of self-supporting young wo- 
men, preference to be given to colored 
young women preparing for missionary 
work in Africa. Mrs, Stokes has previously 
endowed a similar scholarship there for 
young men. 


Mrs. SqurrEe, a lady eighty years of 
age, of Binghampton, became interested in 
the result of a school district election 
which involved the matter of building a 
new school-house at Kirkwood village, and 
on Saturday evening went to the polls and 
cast her vote for the erection of the build- 
ing. Mrs. Squires is probably the oldest 
lady in Broome county who has yet as- 
serted her right to vote. ’ 

Torv Dutt was the daughter of a native 
gentleman of Calcutta. She died in 1877, 
at the age of twenty-one, leaving behind a 
book of translations into English from 
French poets, called ‘‘A Sheaf Gleaned in 
French Fields,” and also a very remarkable 
novel, written in French, and dealing with 
life in France. She spent two years of her 
short life in Europe, and only a few 
months of that time in France. The work 
she accomplished ranks among the curiosi- 
ties of literature. The book of poetry isa 
collection of verses translated from the 
works of Victor Hugo, Beranger, Lamar- 
tine, Gerard de Nerval, Sainte-Beuve, Al- 
fred de Musset, and other poets. Much of 
her time was devoted to Sanscrit, German 
and the languages ot India. 
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POETRY. 








MY BIER Y. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Beneath the mocniight and the snow 
Lies dead my latest year; 

The winter winds are wailing low 
Its dirges in my ear. 

I grieve not with the moaning wind, 
As if a loss befell; 

Before me, even as behind, 
God is, and all is well! 


’ His light shines on me from above, 

His low voice speaks within,— 

The patience of immortal love 
Outwearying mortal sin. 

Not mindless of the growing years 
Of care and loss and pain, 

My eyes are wet with thankful tears 
For blessings which remain. 


If dim the gold of life has grown, 
I will not count it dross, 

Nor tarn from treasures all my own 
To sigh for lack and loss, 


The years no charm from nature take; 
As sweet her voices call, 

As beautiful her mornings break, | 
As fair her evenings fall. 


Love watches o’er my quiet ways, 
Kind voices speak my name, 

And lips that find it hard to praise 
Are slow, at least, to blame. 


How softly ebb the tides of will! 
How fields, once lost or won, 

Now lie behind me green and still 
Beneath a level sun! 


How hushed the hiss of party hate, 
The clamor of the throng! 

How old, harsh voices of debate 
Flow into rhythmic song! 


Methinks the spirit’s temper grows 
Too soft in this still air;! 

Somewhat the restful heart foregoes 
Of needed watch and prayer. 


The bark by tempest vainly tossed 
May founder ia the calm, 
And he who braved the polar frost 
Faint by the isles of balm. 


Better than self-indulgent years 
The out-flung heart of youth, 
Than pleasant songs in idle years, 

The tumult of the truth. 


Rest for the weary hands is good, 
And love for hearts that pine, 
But let the manly habitude 
Of upright souls be mine, 


Let winds that blow from heaven refresh, 
Dear Lord, the languid air, 

And let the weakness of the flesh 
Thy strength of spirit share. 


And, if the eye must fail of light, 
The ear forget to hear, 

Make clearer still the spirit’s sight, 
More fine the inward ear! 

Be near me in mine hours of need 
To soothe, or cheer, or warn, 

And down these slopes of sunset lead 
As up the hills of morn! 





A WOMAN’S LETTER. 
BY LILIAN WHITING. 
Days that are lost in sweetness, dim in their amethyst 


ht, 

m1 into rose-toned sunsets, and star-crowned, 
silvery nights; 

Days that are dim with sweetness, yet sad in their 
mystery, 

For you are alone by the mountains ard I am alone 
by the sea! 

Only for this one thought, love, the days would be 


all too fair; 

They are days of magic and music; days weighted 
with treasure rare; 

With treasures of art and of story, for which I had 
asked eo long, 

Till the wish was its own fulfillment and prayer was 
changed into song. 

And if I ask for life’s gifts, love, and seek for its 
fairest prize, 

If I plead for its grace and sweetness, and even long 
to be wise, 

It is only that I may bring you, dear, all that your 
love can dream, 

And make of our far, fair future what it mav some- 
times seem. 

1 know when you watch the sunsets fade on the Al- 
ban hills, 

While with brush or pencil you loiter while the pur- 
ple evening fills 

‘The valleys and defiles with beauty,—I know you are 
thinking of me 

As you watch the light on the mountains and I watch 
the light on the sea! 

And sometimes I catch a glimpse, love, of a mystical 
morning fair; 

‘When I in the Seven-Hilled City shall forget that 
this life has care. 

You may dream on over your pictures, and { will pen 
rhymes, it may be, 

But you will not loiter alone, nor be watching and 
waiting for me! 

Yet the sea rolls darkly between us, and its pulses 
come and go: 

1 linger beside it, beloved, to catch the ebb and the 
flow; 

And watching the mystic shadows that faintly rise 
and fall, 

I cling to the Infinite Love, dear, that ever is over us 
all! 

~— Boston, Mass. 


THE PILOT’S STORY. 


We had grown up together, as it were, 
Mollie and I, our parents being near neigh- 
bors, and—which does not always follow— 
firm friends as well, They were poor, and 
I suspect that fact had much to do with 
their friendship, for opportunities were al- 
ways turning up for helping one another; 
and I have often noticed that, when near 
neighbors are well off and have no need for 
mutual help, there is very seldom any 
friendship between them; there is more apt 
to be jealousy and competition. 

Our parents being such good friends, it 
naturally resulted that Mollie and I follow- 
ed their example. We went to school to- 
gether, read together, played together; and, 
somehow, when Mollie was eighteen and 








I was twenty we agreed to travel together 
all our lives, and were very happy in that 
arrangement; in fact, no other would have 
seemed right or natural, either to us or our 
parents, 

From the earliest days of my boyhood I 
had a fondness for the water, haunting the 
palatial steamboats that floated on the great 
Mississippi River, on whose banks nestled 
the city in which we dwelt, and at the pe- 
riod to which I am about to refer I had just 
secured a position as pilot on a small freight 
steamer. 

It was not much of a position, to be sure, 
nor was there much of a salary attached to 
it; but, small as it was, Mollie and I decid- 
ed that we would make it answer for two 
people, neither of them extravagant or un- 
reasonable; besides which I had hopes of 
better times to come, as I had received 
words of commendation from my employ- 
ers, and promises of speedy promotion. 

So, early one bright morning, having ob- 
tained a day’s leave of absence, Mollie and 
I were married, and stepping into a car- 
riage I had hired for the occasion we start- 
ed off, having decided on a day’s excursion 
toa celebrated cave near by, this being all 
the wedding trip we could allow ourselves, 
not that we cared in the least, however; we 
were too happy to be in the least disturbed 
by any shortcomings of sum or purse, 

We had scarcely driven beyond our own 
street when we were brought toahalt. A 
messenger whom | recognized as belonging 
to our steamboat company hailed me. 

‘‘Here’s a note to you from the superin- 
tendent.” 

Thus it ran: 

‘‘Am sorry to have to recall your leave of 
absence for to-day, but you must immedi- 
ately go on board the Mobilia, which is 
ready to start up the river. The pilot is 
too ill to attend to duty, and you are ap- 
pointed to take his place for the present.” 

“There goes our wedding trip all to 
smash,” said I, as Mollie read the note. 

‘‘Why so?” she asked. 

“You see I must go into the pilot house 
of the Mobilis.” 

‘Very well,” she replied. ‘‘We shall 
just go up the river instead of to the cave. 
Drive on, Rob; let us go down to the wharf 
in state.” 

“But you can’t go in the pilot house with 
me, little goose.” 

“Of course not; but I can sit on the deck 
outside,” laughed Mollie, ‘‘and we can cast 
languishing glances at each other.” 

And so it came to pass that I took pos- 
session of the Mobilia’s pilot house, my 
heart glowing with love and pride; with 
love, for there, just below me, on the little 
forward deck, sat my sweet bride; with 
pride, because the Mobilia was one of the 
finest of the beautiful floating palaces of 
the Mississippi, and to pilot such a one had 
for years been the hight of my ambition. 

The steamer was fitted up with a double 
cabin, one above the other; the upper one 
opening upon a small deck, reaching out to- 
ward the bow, near the center of which, on 
a raised platform, was placed the pilot 
house. The deck was always occupied by 
passengers, and this morning it was partic- 
ularly crowded, for the boat was heavily 
laden with people taking advantage of this 
beautiful weather to make an excursion up 
the river. 

Some rough fellow jostled against Mol- 
lie’s chair after a while, and she rose and 
passed down into the cabin, ‘‘to get a drink 
of water,” she whispered to me as she pass- 
ed; but I suspect it was to prevent the 
bursting of the thunder clouds she saw 
gathering on my brow. 

I saw the insolent fellows made no at- 
tempt to follow my dear one, so I gave 
myself up to my own happy thoughts, and 
looking out on the far distant, peaceful 
shores of the great river, over whose placid 
bosom we were moving so swiftly, there 
rose from my heart a glad silent hymn of 
rejoicing. 

But suddenly acry broke from the cabin 
behind me that effectually changed the cur- 
rent of my thoughts. 

‘Fire! fire! fire!’ A horrible cry at all 
times, but most horrible of all when it rings 
forth in the midst of gay, unsuspicious hun- 
dreds floating in fancied security in the 
midst of the waters. 

An instant’s awe-struck silence succeeded 
that awful cry, and then three hundred 
voices of men, women and children united 
in fearful heart-rending shrieks for help. 

‘Fire! fire! fire!” 

Aye! there was no mistake about it, nor 
false alarm. No one could tell how it had 
commenced, but there it was creeping along 
the roof of the upper cabin, with the deadly 
flames greedily lapping up every scrap of 
awning and curtain they could find upon 
their way, ever and anon darting long 
tongues of flame down to the floor to clasp 
the light chairs and tables and settees in 
their fiery embrace. 

As well seek with a sieve to scoop up the 
waters of the great river on which the Mo- 
bilia floated, as to try to subdue the roar- 
ing, devouring enemy, that had seized upon 
the ill-fated steamer, 

The people darted down from the blazing 
upper cabin to the forward deck below, 





where as yet the foe had made but little 


was that rara avis, “‘the right man in the 
right place”—succeeded in partially quell- 
ing the panic. 

‘Keep quiet,” he ordered, “keep quiet, 
and stay just where you are, or I will not 
answer for the lives of any of you. The 
steward will provide every one of you with 
life preservers, but there is no reason for 
any person to go overboard—not yet awhile, 
at any rate, unless suicide is desired. Keep 
quiet, I say. Pilot, head her straight for 
the land, half a mile ahead.” We were at 
least twice that distance from the main 
land on either shore. ‘Engineer, put on 
all steam—crowd heron! We will run a 
race with the foul fend who has boarded 
the Mobilia.” 

There was an instant’s pause, and then, 
with a groan and a surge, with the timbers 
creaking and straining, and the windows 
rattling, and as though in mortal terror, the 
Mobilia gathered herself up to run her last 
race, 

Each passing moment the flames crept 
ou and on, never pausing in their terrible 
march, Fortunately they leaped upward 
rather than downward, so that there was as 
yet but little danger to the panic-stricken 
crowd on the lower deck. 

But the pilot house was directly in the 
track of the flames, and already their ad- 
vance guard was beginning to surround me, 
singeing my hair and eyebrows. 

Suddenly there was a murmur among the 
people below, and the next instant a light 
form flew up the ladder leading to the little 
deck by the pilot house, and before I could 
say a word, my precious Mollie had thrown 
open the door, and closing it again, stood 
at my side. 

‘Mollie, Mollie!” I cried. ‘For heaven’s 
sake go back, go back! Don’t you see how 
the flames are creeping towards us here? 
Go, go, my dearest, my own true wife! 
Don’t unman me by making me fear for 
you. Go down where I can feel that you 
have a chance of safety.” 

_ “Rob Thorne!” she exclaimed, with her 
eyes looking straight into mine, ‘‘AmI your 
wife?” 

“Surely, surely, thank God!” I muttered. 
“But go, go!” 

‘*My post is here, just as much as yours 
is,” she answered firmly. ‘‘I will stay here, 
Rob, and if you die I will die, too. We 
will make our wedding trip together, my 
dear husband, evenif it be into the next 
world. Keep to your duty, and never mind 
me, Rob. There is hope for us yet, and if 
the worst comes, why”—and a grave sweet 
smile crept round her lips—‘‘we are still to- 
gether, dear love.” 

I saw it was no use to urge her any more 
and besides, something swelled in my 
throat; so I just gripped the wheel hard and 
looked right ahead, though everything 
looked very dim just then; and my devoted 
darling stood calmly at my side, watching 
the flames, that were creeping closer and 
closer upon us, leaping around the pilot 
house like hungry demons impatient for 
their prey. 

‘*‘Thorne,” shouted the captain, ‘‘come 
down. Lower her and yourself over the 
rail. We'll catch you. You cannot stay 
there any longer. We are very near the 
shore now, and the rest we'll take our 
chances on.” 

It was anawful temptation. I knew that, 
did I follow the captain’s advice, both Mol- 
lie and I would be safe, for I was a good 
swimmer, and should the boat not reach the 
shore, I could save Ler and myself; but 
then if I did this, would I not deliberately 
expose every one of the three hundred souls 
on board to destruction? True, the boat 
might keep to her course during the short 
space remaining to be passed, merely from 
the impetus of her approach, but again she 
might not—and then? 

I looked at my dear wife inquiringly. 

‘Stick to your post, Rob!” she said. 

‘No, sir!” [shouted back. ‘‘I shall stick 
to my post; I shall stay here till I run her 
clear on the shore or die first!” 

‘“‘My brave Rob—my noble Rob!” mur- 
mured Mollie. 

But alas for my devoted Mollie! alas for 
me! Not the pilot house only but the en- 
tire deck around it was now surrounded by 
flames. It was too late to lower ourselves 
to the deck below! The railing was all 
ablaze. 

My arms, released from their guardian- 
ship over the wheel, clasped Mollie close to 
my heart; but my eyes and brain were busy 
seeking for some mode of escape from death 
that seemed each instant more certain. 

All at once my eyes rested on the paddle- 
box. It had not taken fire yet; the flying 
spray had saved it. I had only to dash 
across the flame-swept deck and fling open 
a little door in its side, which afforded 
ready access to the wheel, to lower my pre- 
cious charge to the water beneath in safety. 
No sooner thought of than done. 

‘‘Take my hand, Mollie” I suid, ‘‘and run 
with me. We shall be saved, after all. 
Wrap your shawl across your mouth. Now, 
now—run!” 

Leaping down on the deck, wesped, hand 
in hand, to the paddle box. I dashed open 
the little door, and, pushing Mollie inside, 
passed in myself and drew the door close 
again, shutting out the eager flames, whose 





headway, and there our brave captain—who 


angry roar pursued us as we dropped gently 


down into the shallow water and crept from 
beneath the wheel. 

Our avpearance was hailed with a shout 
of delight and relief, for all had given us up 
as lost, and we must have been, but for 
the heaven inspired thought of the wheel 
house. 

Now that the danger was over, poor little 
Mollie fainted; and no wonder. But she 
soon came out all right; and as the people 
began to find out tbat the ‘‘brave little girl,” 
as they called her, was really a bride of only 
a few hours, and that we were on our wed- 
ding trip, there was a regular ovation, fol- 
lowed by nine deafening cheers. 

The island upon which the Mobilia had 
been beached was low, sandy and unin- 
habited, altogether not an inviting place for 
three hundred people, without a particle of 
shelter, to pass half a day upon; yet even in 
this plight there were few grumblers in our 
midst. 

There was no room in our hearts for any 
feeling but that of thankfulness for our 
preservation from a fearful death; and after 
the peril of the last hour or two it seemed a 
small matter to wait patiently for the com- 
ing of the relief boats that we knew were 
sure to arrive before many hours went past. 

Though some miles from any large city, 
we knew that the burning steamer must 
have been seen from the farm-houses scat- 
tered sparsely along the river bank, and that 
from these, notices of the disaster would be 
sent to the nearest town. And so it was. 
Before nightfall several small steamboats 
arrived, and after that but a few hours 
elapsed before we found ourselves safely at 
home, and our adventurous wedding trip at 
anerd. But the results were not ended by 
any meaus. ‘Ihe terrible nervous state I 
had endured combined with the severe 
burns on my face and hands threw me pros- 
trate on a bed of sickness. 

When I was able to report for duty 
again, two weeks later, I learned that a 
noble gift from the Mobilia’s grateful pas- 
sengers—no lessasum than $2000—lay in 
the bank‘awaiting my order. Notonly this, 
but the steamboat company had voted me a 
gold medul and the appointment of pilot of 
the finest steamer on their line. 

Years have gone by since my brave little 
wife and I had so nearly journeyed out of 
the world on our w2dding trip. From pilot 
I have come to be captain and part owner 
of one of those beautiful floating palaces 
that used so to excite my envy; but never 
do I pass without a sickening shudder the 
little island where the Mobilia won the last 
race—a race of fire against steam, of life 
against death.— New England Homestead. 
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THE PICKLE MARKET, 

“There are many women writing wretched 
trash for the newspapers, one article out of 
a hundred being accepted, who could earn 
a good income by sending pies and home- 
made pickles into the market.” —Advance, 





‘*{t’s gospel true!” exclaimed Aunt Matil- 
da, laying down the newspaper and pushing 
back her glasses. ‘Just what I’ve said a 
hundred times, You've all heard me say it, 
girls, and I say it again. I only disagree 
with that editor in one pertikeler, and that 
is ifa woman can write ‘wretched trash’ 
and not know it, she ain’t up to pies and 
pickles! I'd be willin’ to wager my last 
summer’s hat she couldn’t make a pie that 
even a hungry editor could eat, if he does 
have ‘patent insides.’ 

“Take my word for it, girls, he doesn’t 
fabricate, he knows. He wouldn’t tell you 
that you could make more out of the pickle 
barrel than a-writing for papers if he didn't 
know, for an editor never did stoop toa 
perversion of the truth—never? 

‘I knew a girl once that wrote for one 
paper, on the editor’s invitation, nigh on 
to ten years, and one day when she’d left 
her writing long enough to make a pie for 
dinner, her wicked son, countin’ his mar- 
bles, no doubt, marked on it, “Two hun- 
dred and twenty five.’ Well, that editor 
thought she was demandin’ pay, and shut 
down as quick as a satisfied clam and ‘de- 
clined with thanks,’ because she had asked 
two dollars and twenty-five cents for ten 
years’ work, findin’ herself! So she went 
to work sendin’ pickles into the market and 
made enough in three weeks to buy out 
the whole establishment, editor, devil an’ 
all. 

“I was most afear the market was over- 
stocked, but it seems he knows, so you just 
write him a letter, Sally; enquire of that 
kind editor where his pie and pickle market 
is. Then we might as well set to work and 
plant the west lot and south meadow with 
cucumbers and buy up neighbor Jinks’ old 
stock at twelve cents a hundred, then clean 
out all the pickle barrels and order ten 
hogsheads of cider vinegar; for I should 
think we might begin to look for an order 
about day after tomorrow, don’t you?” 

J. 0. 8 
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THAT LAUNDRY. 





A vigorous correspondent of the New 
Northwest who signs herself ‘‘Yours Truly,” 
has her say about washing as follows:— 

It was up-hill business. Jim didn’t take 





at all kindly to the thought of the codpera- 
tive laundry at first; but the governor made 





80 many worse and more vehement objec- 
tions than he did that he soon became pas- 
sively silent on the subject, thereby exasper- 
ating Yours Truly more thoroughly than if 
he had remained obstinately opposed to it. 

It was hard work getting away from 
home to see the neighbors, for, what with 
overseeing Yo Hung, and doing two-thirds 
of the work besides, there were the babies 
to attend to, and mother was unusually un- 
well, poor thing! and the governor, who 
has never recovered ,his equanimity since 
the Hancock disaster, needed, or thought 
he needed, any amount of extra waiting on. 

‘Suppose you go over and see Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith about the laundry, Jim,” said 
Yours Truly, one day, looking at her lord 
in @ manner so coaxing that he would once 
have thought her irresistible. 

“Everybody to his trade; so do it your- 
self,” was the hopeful rejoinder. 

“But I have my hands full with half a 
dozen trades,” indignantly exclaimed Yours 
Truly. ‘‘Washing comes once a week, you 
know. Something must be done, for I 
won’t wash!” 

“I'll saddle Felix, and stay in doors and 
mind the babies like a good boy while you 
go,” said Jim, laughing so good-naturedly 
that he was instantly forgiven. 

Yours Truly hadn’t been on horseback 
for years. Felix was as full of fua as a hb- 
erated school-boy. Time was when his 
proud rider would enjoy his antics to the 
uttermost withouta tremor. But long con- 
finement in the house, and constant over- 
work and care of babies, had weakened her 
nerves, and—would you believe iti—she 
got so badly frightened that she dismount- 
ed and trusted her weary feet, which were 
used to the business of carrying her con- 
stantly. Felix didn't understand, but he 
must have been amazed into forgetfulness, 
for he patiently followed Yours Truly, and 
we waded through neighbor Smith’s lane 
and up to the house in single file. 

Mr. Smith came to the door with the baby 
in hisarms. Mrs, Smith was washing, he 
said, and wished to be excused. 

“But 1 can’t excuse her!” exclaimed 
Yours Truly. ‘I came to see her about 
our washing.” 

Mr. Smith indulged in a look of wither- 
ing loftiness, 

“Mrs. Smith doesn’t take in washing, 
ma’am. I support my wife.” 

“Of course you do—at hard labor, sir. 
Most any man might afford to support a 
woman as you and Jim do.” 

“If it wasn’t for my regard for your par- 
ents and your husband, ma'am, I'd shut the 
door in your face.” 

“But it wouldn’t make any kind of dif- 
ference if you did, sir. I didn’t come to 
see you. I came to see Mrs. Smith, and 
will have to go to the back door to see her 
anyhow, since you support her in the 
kitchen.” 

Yours Truly made a mistake. She should 
have abstained from any other tactics than 
smiles and fibs and flattery if she hoped to 
succeed in engrafting new ideas on the 
brain of a man. 

Mrs. Smith was up to her eyes in soap- 
suds. They have ten children—those 
Smiths—the first eight being boys; and 
such a pile of hickory shirts and denim 
uveralls and home-knit socks and ragged 
red flannels as that supported woman was 
washing is seldom seen outside the Smith 
domicile. 

“I’ve made up my mind to quit washing,” 
said Yours Truly, as Mrs. Smith advanced 
to meet her with a weary smile, wiping her 
steaming arms on her sloppy apron as she 
came. 

‘So have I, when they bury me,” was 
the sad reply. ‘‘Won’t you walk into the 
sitting room?” 

‘‘No, Mrs. Smith. I prefer to see you 
here. I have been studying the clean 
clothes problem, and have concluded that 
it would be a good plan for us—I mean you 
and me and four or five other mothers of 
families—to start a codperative ‘aundry.” 

‘Oh, if we only could!” was the quick 
response. 

‘*You see,” said Yours Truly, hopefuliy, 
‘‘there’s a vacant cabin in the beaver dam 
valley, near the center of our neighborhood. 
My plan is for the half-dozen of us who 
live within a couple of miles of the cabin to 
hire a Chinaman to go there and live and 
do our washing. My husband says we can 
get one to do the entire laundry work of 
the neighborhood, ironing and all, for eight 
dollars a week. The proportion of expense 
would be light on all of us, and we'd save 
the amount, and more, in doctors’ bills, to 
say nothing of our aches and pains and in- 
creased infirmities because of the over- 
work.” 

‘But the money, dear. There’s the rub.” 

**Your husband has thousands at inter- 
est.” 

You ought to have seen that weary wo- 
man's bitter smile. You would not have 
needed an interpreter to make you under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Smith appeared upon the scene with 
the baby, which was squatling as though 
he had pinched it. 

Mrs. Smith threw her wet apron to one 
side, took the babe, and soothed its sob- 
bings with the mother’s cure-all. 

‘“‘Women haven’t enough to do now to 
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keep ’em out 0’ mischief,” said Mr. Smith, 
with a sneer. F 

You ought to have heard Yours Truly’s 
reply. You would think it was good 
enough to print; but it was impromptu and 
unrecoverable. 

Mr. Smith skulked out of the house, and 
Mrs. Smith soothed the baby to sleep with 
kisses and laid it in the cradle, saying, as 
she turned again to her washing: 

«J’ll get no more help out o’ John to-day. 
‘He’s out o’ sorts, like.” 

“But the laundry, Mrs. Smith. Don’t 
forget my errand, please.” 

The weary woman leaned over the wasb- 
board and soaped the wristbands of a shirt. 

“See here, kind friend,” she said, earn- 
estly; “if codperation laundries were five 
cents a hundred on an average, andI was 
killing myself by inches, as I am, at the 
wash-tub, 1 couldn’t buy a tenth interest in 
the cheapest one.” 

“But, why do you submit to this injus- 
atice, Mrs. Smith?” 

The supported woman smiled again. 

“‘Ask my ten children,” she said, tersely. 

Yours Truly was disappointed, though 
mot discouraged. If she could have roused 
‘the spirit of open rebellion in that secretly 
rebellious woman, she would have done it 
gladly. But, as it was, she returned home- 
ward in weariness and sorrow, leading Fe- 
lix as before. 

Jim laughed immoderately when he saw 
us; but his tune was changed when Yours 
Truly dropped upon the door-step and set 
up a hysterical cry. 

“You provoke me almost beyond endur- 
ance sometimes, you dear old laughing 
bear!” she sobbed; ‘‘but if I had to be tied 
for life to such a niggardly tyrant as John 
Smith, I'd cheat his calculations by sui- 
cide!” 

The codperative laundry rests here for 
the present, but the project isn’t abandoned 
by a long shot; and, when there are furth- 
er particulars to relate, you sball hear again 
from Yours TRULY. 

Beaver Dam Farm, Feb. 1, 1881. 
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DRESS AND INCAPACITY. 


Not long ago I saw in some paper a Say- 
ing attributed to Gail Hamilton to the effect 
that ‘‘the greatest barrier to Woman’s pro- 
gress is woman’s incapacity.” 

One seeing such a statement as this and 
admitting its correctness can but ask, 
wherefore this incapacity? Is it Woman’s 
natural inheritance or has she “sold her 
birthright for a mess of pottage?” Is it 
possible that sex is so all pervading that 
body and soul, heart and brain bear its im- 
press, and that this vast difference is all in 
favor of those who are born males instead 
of females? Are we women all Undines 
looking for a soul or, what makes it nearly 
as bad, for ‘‘a capacity?” 

If I mistake not it was Dr. Holland who 
wrote about ‘The Third Sex;” including 
therein all women who do not find their 
chief enjoyment in making themselves at- 
tractive to and smiling sweet smiles for the 
delectation of the poor tired husband. 
Well, let us have ‘‘the third sex” by all 
means. We need it if that view of the case 
is correct. 

Do not entertain the idea for an instant 
that I have no sympathy forthe poor tired 
husbands. That would be a mistake. It is 
largely for the sake of the husbands and 
fathers that I am anxious for an explanation 
of this incapacity. The oak and vine look 
tolerably well in a picture if any body is 
able to imagine such an inhuman difference 
in the two sexes as is thereby represented; 
but when one ‘‘oak” must uphold four or 
five ‘‘vines” and grow all the leaves for them 
its powers are heavily taxed. 

If Woman's incapacity belongs naturally 
to her by reason of her sex, and it is her 
place to ‘‘dwell in the sweet seclusion of 
home” and her ‘‘first duty to be beautiful,” 

it is certain that the other sex is not en- 
dowed with sufficient capacity; for I know 
more than one ‘‘oak,” which else were 
strong and sturdy, bowed down and kept 
from growth by the weight of the ‘‘vines”’ 
which cling to them. There is a lack 
somewhere—possibly two somewheres, 

I shrink from saying what I feel and 
know about this matter because I have 
been accused of making a hobby of it; but 
until I hear some better reason than I have 
ever yet heard for feminine incapacity I 
must believe that dress (there, I’ve said it) 
is more than aught else responsible for giv- 
ing us such a reputation. I honestly be- 
lieve that men dressed as women dress could 
not begin to do as much as women do. But 
some one will tell us that therefore men 
have too much sense to dress so; and what 
can we do but meekly bow assent to this 
assertion, and pass it in silence. 

There is one thing that is all-pervacing 
if sex isnot. Like the plague of the frogs 
in Egypt it is ‘‘in our bed-chambers and in 
our kneading troughs.” There is no 
time, place nor occasion into which it does 
not intrude. Births, marriages, deaths, 
baptisms and confirmations, dedications and 
installations, picnics and prayer-meetings; 
allare seized upon as favorable for dress 
parade. Who shall tell of any circumstance 
that is not. And Woman, poor incapable 
Woman, is expected to contribute by far 
the greater amount of the display. 








We all know that in many and many a 
household the husband and father, with 
all his capacity, cannot supply the amount 
of money necessary to keep up a respect- 
able appearance. So the women and girls 
of the family tax their skill and ingenuity 
to the utmost to supply the lack. Many an 
old dress made over to ‘“‘look as good as 
new” has absorbed enough intelligent labor 
to go far towards convincing the world that 
Woman is not incapable had the same been 
applied to the production of anything val- 
uable. 

Knowing these things I am led to believe 
that Woman’s incapacity, so-called, is not 
incapacity but capacity misused. Never- 
theless it is true that the wearing of the 
things her capacity enables her to make 
does largely. incapacitate her for any sort 
of useful labor. 

Leaving out the appalling amount of in- 
capacity resulting from the sickness and 
weakness caused by woman’s dress—which 
is so great as not to be over-looked by any 
one—we have still left enough harm to be 
worthy of serious consideration. All who 
will give the subject a little attention will 
at first be surprised to see how constantly 
and variously a woman’s dress interferes 
with her goings out and comings in, her 
down sitting and uprising. Her dress 
presents itself as an obstacle at every move 
she makes, though so powerful is habit the 
obstacle is often unconsciously overcome. 

Standing one day on the fourth floor of 
a nine-story building. Is2w two gentlemen 
approach the elevator-way. One said, 
“Shall we wait for the elevator?” 

“If you like” said the other, ‘‘but I gen- 
erally go up and down the stairs because I 
think the exercise is good for my lungs.” 
Then they went on down the stairs. 

I thought it might be good for my lungs, 
and besides 1 could save some time, so 1 
started for the stairs. The dust was too 
much. I could not think of sweeping all 
the stairs in those three flights with my 
skirts, and if I must hold them up the bene- 
fit to my lungs would not be very great; 
so I waited to be carried. And as I waited 
ana while I was being carried I mused on 
this incident. It was trifling in itself. My 
only loss was a few minutes’ time and some 
little oxygen. But I felt humiliated and 
irritated at my lack of freedom. Do you 
say I might have gone down the stairs too 
if I had chosen. So I might, but I must do 
itat a disadvantage. And this is the way 
things go all through life. 

When I was younger than I am now, I 
was very ambitious to lay up a large quan- 
tity of biackberries. I went at it. The 
bushes were thick, the thorns were sharp. 
I persevered. So did the bushes, They 
robbed me of my three calico dresses be- 
fore I had berries enough to pay for new 
ones. With my last one in tatters, I sat 
down on a big rock and took a good look 
at the bushes, the berries, and my dress. 
Just then my brother, near my own age, 
came stalking through the bushes, and 
looking contemptuously at my berries, said, 
“Girls can’t do much, can they?’ and tak- 
ing my pail, filled it in a short time. I 
watched his motions and had a revelation! 
“Girls can’t do much”? We shall see. 

I sped to the house. I cought, my broth- 
er’sroom. I found a pair of thick cotton 
pants. I put them on, with the jacket to 
match. I went back, figuratively shaking 
my fist in the face of those bushes, and in 
two hours and a half had picked more ber- 
ries than in the whole of the rest of the 
day. I said to myself, ‘‘What a fool you 
have been to waste time, strength, patience 
and calico as you have been wasting them 
in the last few days. ‘Girls can’t do much’?”’ 

What is the matter? Why, plainly in 
this case dress made the difference. Who 
in thinking it over will say it is not so in 
nearly all cases? Must the world forever 
be hindered as now by the wasting of its 
best energies? What can we do? 

Hobby, if hobby it be, I wish I could ride 
it into the notice of every doctor,every min- 
ister, every teacher, every reformer, every 
man and woman, till with one consent they 
should say we will dethrone this tyrant 
dress. 

I know there is a slow awakening to a 
knowledge of the fact that Woman’s weak- 
ness—and consequently the weakness of the 
whole race—is greatly owing to her dress, 
but it is so slow that my patience barely 
holds out. A man who stands high in the 
medical profession, said to me a short time 
ago, ‘‘It (dress) hes become a craze. It has 
almost if not quitereacheda crisis. I think 
it will soon take a turn and cure itself.” 

So I try to wait, but meanwhile I must 
work for the bringing in of that happy day. 

C. B. WurreneEap. 

















Invalids should not Fail 


To use the famous blood alterative, spring 
tonic and nerve restorative, known as Wy- 
omoke. Eminent physicians in all schools 
of medicine recommend this nerve invigor- 
ator as a positive nerve specific in all nerv- 
ous diseases, heart affections, broken down 
constitutions, ete., etc. Price only $1.00, 
$1.50 and $3.00. Sold by all druggists. 
Letters from gentlemen and ladies in the 
highest walks of social and public life, who 
have been benefited by using this remedy, 
sent on application. Copies are with each 
bottle of Wyomoke} 





Music Books for Schools. 


5SO0cts.] The latest book 
Song Bells. er yon yh By 
L. O. Enierson. Has a variety of cheerfal, gen- 


ial, musical songs, such as the girls and boys must 
like, and also a good Elementary Course. 








Among onr older and standard School Song Books 
that are still favorites ard in constant demand, we 
mention WHIP-POOR-WILL, 7 cts.], MOCKING 
BIRD, [50 cts.], and GOLDEN OBLN, [50 cts.], all 
by W. O. Persins. 


$1.00.] The 
Welcome Chorus. lit boat 
for High ools, A es and inaries. By W. 
8. Tilden. Isof the best character, and well fitted 
to follow those most successful books, the HIGH 
SCHOOL CHOIR, [$1.], and the HOUR OF SING- 
ae: 1.j], both by Emerson and Tilden; and the 
LAUREL WREATH ($3.1. by W. O. Perkins. We 
also mention EMERSON’S QUARTETS AND 
CHORUSES FOR MALE VOICES, (60 cta.], jast 
out, asa good book for practice in High Schools, 
Academies and Colleges. 





Operettas and Cantatas for School Exhi- 
bitions. 


Coronation, 60c.; Culprit Fay, $1.; Fairy Bridal, 
.; Flower Queen, new, 75c.; Guardian Angel, 
50c.; Hour in Fairy Land, 60c.; Miracle of Roses, 
60c.; Little BoPeep, 60c.; Maud Irving, 50c.; New 
Year's Eve, 60c.; Three Little Kittens, 50c; Quarrel 
among Flowers, 35c.; Spring Holiday, 60c; and Cin- 
derella, 50c. are all live ly and pretty Cantatas. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD STUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge" 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 














Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge Eo cquennny of being Photographed at re 
rates, 


duced 
SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 
$6.00 per dozen. 
om Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ ad Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 

10.00 per dozen 


“ Cameo wigaetic Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, fall length or t fourths 
ength, $5.00 per dozen. 
“s ‘Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 


dozen. 

Special attention given to Copying and Enlargi 
Old pictures of al Gevcription. Commissions on 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 22-—ly 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and thorough 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the rules 
and discipline of a large school. As a body th 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, an 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is always 

y to give advice, to attend to any necessary late- 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already registered show that the 
number of young ladies will larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancient 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 





at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gyms ; 
a 


nastic exercises will be free toa student having 8 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a q r. 

The any for those in the Upper Departmen 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly all ov. 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke's, and Lee & Shepard’s, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


KNABE 


PIANO -FORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianos to Rent, 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt. 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Over Williams & Everett's 











NEW BOOKS. 


The Servant Girl Question. 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. ,“Little 

Classic” style, $1.00. 

A series of essays by one of the most brilliant of 
Americ n writers on a subject that interests all Am- 
erican families. Mre. Spofford's little book may not 
eolve all the difficulties of this intricate question, 
but housekeepers will read it with sympathy, and 
can hardly fail to derive positive benefit from it, 


Pearls of Thought. 


Edited by M.M. BALLOU. 16mo, fall gilt, $1.25. 


This little book consists of wise and pungent sen- 
tences gathered from the whole domain of literature, 
and is constructed upon the same admirable plan 
which Mr. Ballou employed in his previous work of 
similar character, “A Treasury of Thought,” which 
has proved so acceptable. 


t=" A TREASURY OF THOUGHT has 
been issued in more attractive style, and its price re- 
duced from $5 to $4. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


Tasteful little volames containing[the choicest 
Short Stories, Sketches and Poems. 

1, Evangeline. Tho Courtehip of Miles Standish. 
Favorite Poems. — H. W. Longfellow. 

2, Culture, Behavior, Beauty, Books, Art, Elo- 
quence. Power, Wealth, Illusions. — R. W. Emer- 
son. 

3. Nature, Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. Suc- 
cese, Greatness, Immortality. — R. W. Emerson. 

4. Snow-Bound. The Tent on the Beach. Favor- 
ite Poems. — J. G. Whittier. 

5. The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Favorite Poems, — J. R. Lowell. 

6. In and Out of Doors with Charles Dickens. A 
Christmas Carol. Barry Cornwall and some of his 
Friends. — J. T. Fields, Charles Dickens. 

7. The Ancient Mariner. Favorite Poems. Favor- 
ite Poems. — 8. T. Coleridge, William Wordsworth. 

8. Undine. Sintram. Paul and Virginia. — Fouque, 
St. Pierre. 

9. Rab and his Friends; Marjorie Fleming. Thack- 
eray. John Leech. — Dr. John Brown, 

10. Favorite Poems. Enoch Arden. In Memori- 
am. — Alfred Tennyson. 

11, Elizabeth Barrett Browning; an Eseay, by E. C. 
Stedman. Lady Geraldine’s Courtship; Mrs. Brown- 
ing. Favorite Poems; Robert Browning. 

12. Goethe; an Essay, by Carlyle. The Tale, Fa- 
vorite Poems. — Goethe. 

13, Schiller; an Essay, by Carlyle. The Lay of 
the Bell, and Fridolin. Favorite Poems. — Schiller. 


Flexible covers, orange edges, 75 cents each. 


The Cathedral. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 
‘rs, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.. 
Boston. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 


NEW & ‘FORTHCOMING 


BOOKS. 


A hundred well selected volumes for children ina 
home library are worth more to children than a hun- 
dred thousand voiumes in a public library, and one 
volume in the hands of achild of which itis the 








owner, is of far more value than a great many from a 
public library or borrowed from friends. 


Egypt (The History of). 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 12mo. Cloth. 
100 full page illustrations, $1.50, 12mo. Half Rus- 
sia. 100 full page illustrations, $2.00. 

There isin the story of this people and country an 
element of mystery which attracts even the reader 
who does not care for historical reading in general. 
In the preparation of her work Mrs. Clement has not 
only had the advantage of extensive reading upon 
the subject, but of personal travel and knowledge. 
She has skillfully condensed the vast amount of ma- 
terial at her command, and presents to the reading 
oon a volume which needs only to be examined to 

ome a standard. 


Young Folks’ Bible History. 


By MISS C. M. YOUNGE. Author of Young Folks’ 
Histories of Germany, France, England, Rome, &c. 
12mo. 132 illustrations, $1.50. 


Old and New Friends. 


By MARIE OLIVER. Author of Ruby Hamilton. 
12mo. Illustrated, $1.50. 

The many readers of Ruby Hamilton will be pleased 
to find in one of the characters in this volume an 
old acquaintance. The charming manner in which 
the story is told, its pathos and healthy religious 
tone, will ensure a cordial welcome to any new vol- 
ume by this young author. 


(To be ready March 4th.] 


Chips from the White House; 


Or Selections from the Speeches, Conversations, 
Diaries, Letters and other writings of all the Presi- 
dents of the United States. Prepared by F. 
CHAPLIN. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

It gives an idea of the mental force and style of our 
twenty presidents, and mucl insight into the course 
of American History and the almost infinite variety 
of questions with which public men have to deal 


The Only Way Out. 


By MRS. JENNIE F. WILLING. A Temperance 
story of the highest order. 12mo. $1.50 
The characters are strongly drawn and the scenes 
are wrought with a genuine dramatic power. 





Mrg, Diaz’s Writings 


Have been ty ere from James R. Osgood to D. 


Lothro 0. 

THE WILLIAM HENRY SERIES.—The William 
Henry Letters. William Henry and His Friends. 
Lucy Maria. 

Each in one 16mo. volume, beautifully illustrated 
and bound. Price per volume, $1.00. 


Domestic Problems; 
Work and Culture in the Household. Two volumes 
in one. Illustratod. 16mo. $1.00. 
Christmas Morning. 


Chromo wiheene® cover. 180 illustrations, $1.25. 4to. 
Cloth. 180 illustrations, $1.75. 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz has here prepared one of the jol- 
liest, and at the same time sensible story books ever 
offered to the little folks. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 


$2 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, 





Somebody's Neighbors. 


A volume of Short Stories. 





—sBY— 


ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
PRICE, $1.50, 
Dainty and Elegant Binding. 


More than 400 pages, covering twelve charming 
idyllic stories of New England life and manners, 
showing that profound insight into Puritan charac- 
ter, and that remarkable command of Yankee dialect, 
in which Mrs. Cooke has but one equal, and no supe. 
rior, These exquisite chronicles of the 
are ful! of high local color, pathos and piquancy, and 
pat gy pws mage Mrseneng ih. 

5 naration is vigorous and spirited, 
sparkling in all points, and outlined with rare dra- 
matic skill, 

Certainly no ordinary novel illustrates a greater- 
variety of types, or illustrates them better, than this 
single group of short stories—less than half the num- 
ber in the book—and in no recent novel of New Eng- 
land life are individuals more graphically portrayed- 
* ** Truly a work of rare literary excellence. It. 
offers even to novel readers a larger return of interest 
than most novels do.—New York Evening Post. 


Fitz-James O’Brien’s Tales 


Sketches and Poems, 
One volume, 12mo, with portraits and illustrations 
$2.00. 

A collection of the choicest productions of the 
brilliant New York literature, edited by Wu. 
Winter, and accompanied with a memoir of Ma. 
O’Brien. 


ILLUSTRATED FAMILY EDITIONS OF 
Longfellow, Whittier, Tenny- 


son, 


The volumes are all uniformly bound ina rich and 
ee style, with full gilt edges. Price, $2.58 
each, 

The binding is brilliant and attractive; the pages 
are broad and shapely; the type is clear and vivid; 
the paper is firm and white; there are copious notes 
and indexes; the illustrations are by Dore, Darley, 
Linton, and other celebrated artists; the volumes are 
of convenient size and shape. 


Sketches and Reminiscences 
of the Radical Club. 


F Price, $2.00. A work of over 400 pages, containing 
choice gleanings from the discussions on philosophy, 
religion and literature, of Bartol, Weise, Everett, 
Emerson, Channing, Frothingham, Hedge, Fiske 

Alcott, James, Cranch, Higginson and other leaders. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers; sent, postpaid, on re 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R, OSE00D & CO, 


Boston! 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Gleanings in the Fields of Art. 


By Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. Gilt sides and back, Price, $2.50. 





This most interesting volume covers a wide range 
in art, as will be seen by a glance at its Table of 
Contents: Art, Greek Art, Early Ch istian Art, By 
zantine Art; ration of A 
Angelo; Poems of Michael Angelo; Spanish Art; 
French Art; Albert Durer; Old German Art; Amer 
ican fon English Art; David Scott; Contemporane— 
ous Art. 


Motherhood, 


A Poem. Small 4to, cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 


“A poem which is pretty sure to attract attention 
by the novelty of its subject, and the combined 
boldness and delicacy with which it is treated. The 
author, who preserves her incognito, but is evident- 
ly a woman of fine and pure feeling, sings in this 
poem, or group of poems, all the ho and fears 
and joys and tender cares which p: eand attend 
upon motherhood—her desire being ‘to portray in 
its purity and holiness the most beautiful fnstinet of 
humanity.’ There are Soe poems in the group, 
of which nine are anticipatory, and niue reflect the 
various phases of mother-love and care for a babe. 
The titles are: The Hope; The Prophecy; The ‘Hait 
Mary’; Hymn of Motherhood; Inberitance; Faith; 
Crooning; tion; The Travail; My Nursling; 
The Death An ; Consolation; The Vet! The 

other 


Lullaby; The Nua ; The Bath; Asleep; 
and Child.”"—Boston Shereal. , . 


How I Found It, North and 
South 


16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


“We have enjoyed this book, every page of it. It 
has filled us with genuine sympathy, it has made 

us laugh heartily, it has interested us intensely, and 

we thank the author for both the pleasure and 

we have received from its perusal. Especially do we 

wish to convey our thanks to ‘Mary.’ That dose of 

*tafen’ will b a ripple of laughter tochase away 

the blue-devils which may beset us in the future. 
a Statement’ is rich, the best thing out. As 

maiden, wife, or mother, ‘Mary‘ shines. 

“ ‘David’ was first a sailor, then a farmer. His 
farming experience in Massachusetts, with his yearly 
balance-sheet, itemized, interested us greatly. But 
his Florida experiment, just above Palatka, on the 
St. John’s River, on a young orange plantation, is 
rich reading. It draws too heavily, however, upon 
our sym thies, Both himself and boys were ‘shaken’ 
out of Florida before harvesting acrop. ‘Mary’ was 
wiser, and didn’t go. 

“It is the richest reading which has come to our 
table for many aday. Get it.".—Providence Press, 


Geographical Plays. 


For Young Folks at School and at Home. Pr Miss 
Jane ANDREW3, author of “Seven Little Sisters,” 
“Each and All,” 


1. United States. 4. Africs. 
2. Europe. 5. Australia and the Isles of the Sea, 
2, Asia. 6, The Commerce of the World. 


Parlor Varieties. 


Plays, Pantomimes, and Charades. By Emma E. 
Brewster. i16mo. Paper, 30 cents; boards, 50 
cents, 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on re~ 
ceipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


&c. Price, 15 cents each. Com- 
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All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL 
editorial 


letters relating to its manavement, 
TF, addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 


JOURNAL. 
and relating to the 
Letters gouteining remittances, tents 














person sending it. 
‘apers forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
of all arrearages is made. 
is a sufficient receipt of 
of date printed on 
chan; 


& 


of their subscri wound to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


—_ 


PUT YOURSELF IN HER PLACE. 


Subscribers are cqeneetiy uested to note the ex- 








The difficulty of seeing from the point of 
view of another person was never more 
visible than in the comment of Geo, Wm. 
Curtis in a late Harper’s Weekly on the let- 
ter of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, which ap- 
peared in our issue of Feb. 12. 

Mr. Curtis is a steadfast friend of Woman 
Suffrage. His speech, ‘‘Fair Play for Wo- 
men,” has been a heart-comfort and sup- 
port to women for years. His argument 
before the constitutional convention of New 
York State, in favor of an amendment to 
secure Suffrage for women, is a tower of 
strength to our cause. 

Mr. Curtis quotes the letter of Miss Phelps 
and makes the following comment :— 

We have already mentioned that Mr. Gil- 
mour, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in New York, is of opinion that 
the law enabling women to vote at school 
meetings will prove to be very beneficial. 
This law, and that in Massachusetts, throws 
upon Mrs. Stone, Miss Phelps, and other 
women who agree with them, the responsi- 
bility of carrying the subject to a successful 
issue. The argument is really closed. If 
women show by their interest in voting at 
school meetings that they generally desire 
to vote, they will be enfranchised generally, 
as they have been in school affairs. The 
objection that they do not wish to vote will 
then disappear. 

We presume that it was not ‘‘self-respect,” 
but mingled indifference, diffidence, and 
disinclination which withheld women from 
voting at the school elections. Politics are 
exceedingly practical; and if 1t is seen that 
women will not use apower which is given 
to them, it will be very hard to prove that 
they refuse because more power is not 
granted. 

Miss Phelps says, ‘‘It is true that the self- 
respect of women was not met by the limit- 
ed school bill.” This statement is not con- 
ceivable by Mr. Curtis. He attributes the 
non-voting to ‘‘diffidence,” ‘‘indifference” 
or ‘‘disinclination.” But if Mr. Curtis, de- 
prived of political rights, had striven to se- 
cure them for twenty-five years, and then 
had conceded to him the right to vote for 
members of the school committee on terms 
similar to those on which it is offered to 
women, would the accomplished editor of 
Harper’s Weekly have felt his ‘‘self respect 
met” with that modicum of Suffrage, and 
the hint broadly made, that if he made good 
use of what was conceded he would proba- 
bly get general Suffrage by and by? 

It is only by making the case a personal 
one that the poverty and the pity of it are 
seep. Offered to Geo. Wm. Curtis or to 
Col. T. W. Higginson, instead of to Miss 
Phelps it would appear to be what it really 
is. One can imagine in such a case the 
fine scorn that would sharpen the pen and 
sting in the speech of both these gentlemen. 

“Should you like to be made a slave?” 
asked an enthusiastic young abolitionist of 
a pro-slavery man. He replied ‘If I was a 
nigger I shouldn’t care.” It is supposed 
women do not care in the present instance. 
But those who were present at the thirtieth 
anniversary Suffrage convention at Wor- 
cester will remember how Abby Kelly Fos- 
ter arraigned the School Suffrage law, its 
niggardly conditions, and the guilt of those 
who withhold just rights. Mrs. Foster had 
been shoulder to shoulder with Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips and Edmund 
Quincy through all the anti-slavery strife, 
the peer of either of them. This woman 
who had helped to mould and make the fate 
of the nation, stood before us, bent with 
the burdens, and worn with the measure- 
less toil and peril of that wonderful revo- 
tion. Massachusetts had offered her the 
right to vote for members of the school 
committee, and if she proved capable of 
using so much there might be an extension 
of the right. Her whole frame trembling 
with resentment and indignation, Mrs. Fos- 
ter said, ‘‘I have never voted under the 
School Suffrage law, and I never will. I 
hope all other women will refuse to vote.” 
The audience sat breathless before the 
roused spirit of this heroic woman. If that 
picture could have been photographed and 
the words telephoned to the ears of men 
in power, every one of them would have 
felt Mrs. Foster was right and they were 
wrong. Wm. H. Channing said, ‘‘She has 
convinced me of sin.” If the mild state- 
ment of Miss Phelps that ‘‘the self-respect 
of Woman was not met” can be evaded, 
every one will understanc that Mrs. Foster 
scorned and refused the crumb because 





the loaf belonged to her, and was denied 
her. It seems difficult for our law-mak- 
ers to consider women as on @ common 
human plane with themselves. A sbred 
of Suffrage is offered to Abby W. May 
and Mary A. Livermore—to the great army 
of teachers in our schools, to the women 
who uphold our churches, to the mothers 
to whom inthe eternal order the high duty 
of the care of the little children is commit- 
ted, and it is considered liberal and wonder 
is expressed that they do not hasten to ac- 
cept it. 

Miss May and Mrs. Livermore and Col. 
Higginson held posts of service in the late 
‘war, where one was as necessary as the 
other. Why would mere School Suffrage 
offered to Col. Higginson be considered an 
insult, but a boon if offered to Miss May 
and Mrs. Livermore? Why should the 
mother who guards and cares for the home 
and children be less trusted with the bal- 
lot, than the father who supplies them 
food? Why should the women who keep 
alive the altar fires of the church, be es- 
teemed unfit to trust with political rights, 
while the men who do occasional service 
for religious institutions are invested with 
full Suffrage? Why should women teach- 
ers be thought unfit for political responsi- 
bilities? Of late it has become fashionable 
to blame women, ‘‘The women are to 
blame.” ‘It is their own fault.” ‘‘They 
will have Suffrage when they want it” is 
heard on every hand. But it might with just 
as much propriety be said, that the man who 
has been plundered of his pocket-book by a 
highwayman is to blame for not getting it 
back. The indifference and the blame and 
the sin are mainly with the men who hold 
fast the ballot which belongs to women and 
refuse to restore it to its rightful owners. 
It was only when the nation felt its 
guilt in withholding from the slaves his 
rights that he obtained them, and it will be 
only when men see their guilt in withhold- 
ing the rights of women, that we shall have 
them. L, 8. 
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HEAKD ROUND THE WORLD. 





The first report from the town meetings 
has come to hand. It is from Ashby, 
dated March 2d, 1881, as follows: ‘This 
town voted yesterday 61 in favor to 45 
against extending to women the same right 
to hold town offices and vote in town af- 
fairs that male citizens hol 1.” 

(Signed) 
Wm. 8. EsTaproox, 
Jutius K. Gates, 
Selectmen of Ashby. 

This item of vast import came to us on a 
postal card, which we have saved for the 
Historical Society against the time when it 
will be desired and called for. 

When the towns by their legal voters be- 
gin to demand the ballot for women, it will 
not be very long before we shall get it. 
Meantime Ashby, whose initia: is the first 
in the alphabet, is the first to lead the towns 
in their application of the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence to women. 
The thanks of all Suffragists are due to the 
61 voters of Ashby, whose ballots will be 
felt round the world. L. 8. 
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AN OTHER STEP. 


In the Massachusetts Senate, on Wednes- 
day last, the committee on Woman Suffrage 
reported a resolve providing for an amend- 
ment to the constitution, to secure the elect- 
ive franchise and the right to hold office to 
women. It is impossible to predict in ad- 
vance the fate of this ‘‘resolve,” but the 
prompt action in the House in regard tothe 
School Suffrage law makes us hopeful for 
the larger measure. L. 8. 





TOWN CLERKS, 

The following item fresh from the Ken- 
nebec Journal is commended to men who 
so readily assume that women do not know 
enough to vote: 

As the season of town meetings ap- 
proaches, the people should be reminded of 
the necessity of choosing town clerks who 
have sufficient intelligence to fill in the 
names of the towns for which they make 
returns, and to carry out the figures cor- 
rectly. The errors of the past should make 
those who control municipal Suffrage more 
cautious. No town officer who has made 
blunders of this kind should be re-elected, 
and care should be taken to choose for the 
position of town clerk, particularly, meu 
who are qualified to make correct and hon- 
est returns. 
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GENERAL GARFIELD. 


It was a fine tribute which his neighbors 
paid to General Garfield as the car stopped 
at the variousstations on the Reserve. They 
all knew him. They all honored him, and 
they came in multiplied crowds to look 
their proud fareweil, as he left them for the 
high duties of President of the United 
States. It means something when he is so 
esteemed by those whu know him best. 

Gen. Garfield arrived in Washington 
Tuesday morning at 9 o’clock, accompanied 
by his motber, his wife, his daughter Mol- 
lie, his sons Irvin and Abram, Col. Sheldon 
and wife, Capt. Henry, Major Swaim and 
J. P. Brown. Twenty gentlemen appoint- 
ed asa sub-committee of the Citizens’ Re- 
ception Committee, who had been in wait- 
ing at the station since six o’clock, were on 








the platform as the train rolled in, and es- 
corted the party to the carriages in waiting. 
General Garfield tenderly assisted his moth- 
er as she stepped from the car, and giving 
her his arm walked with her to the carriage 
of the President, when he entrusted her to 
the charge of Mr. Webb Hayes, who went 
with her to the White House. She will at 
once occupy the room which her daughter- 
in-law has selected for her, and when Presi- 
dent Garfield enters the White House after 
his inauguration she will welcome him. 
She is eighty years of age, still active and 
no doubt proud of herson. The great Re- 
public will wish success to all of them. 
L. 8. 
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THE NEW SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LAW. 


The following bill unanimously reported 
by the Joint Suffrage committee of the Leg- 
islature has passed the House with little 
opposition and by a very large vote. 

It isa great improvement upon the ori- 
ginal law, and is entitled “‘An act giving 
women the right to vote for members of 
School committees, and on other matters 
pertaining to public schools,” 


Sec. 1. Every woman who is a citizen of 
this Commonwealth, of twenty-one years of 
age and upwards, and has the educational 
qualifications required by the twentieth ar- 
ticle of the amendineuts to the Constitution, 
excepting paupers and persons under guar- 
dianship, who shall have resided within 
this Commonwealth one year, and within 
the city or town in which she claims the 
right to vote six months next preceding any 
meeting of citizens, either in wards or in 
general meeting for municipal purposes and 
who shall have paid, by herself, or her par- 
ent, guardian, or trustee, a state, county, 
city, or town tax which, within two years 
next preeis such meeting has been as- 
sessed upon her or her trustees, in any cit 
or town, shall have a right to vote, at ous 
town or city meeting, for members of school 
committees, and in town meetings upon all 
subjects relating to school affairs and their 
management which can legally come before 
such meeting. 

Sec. 2. Any female citizen of this Com- 
monwealth may, on or before the first day 
of October in any year, give notice in writ- 
ing to the assessors of any city or town, ac- 
companied by satisfactory evidence, that 
she was, on the first of May of that year, 
an inhabitant thereof, and that she desires 
to pay a poll tax, and furnish, under oath, 
a true list of her estate, both real and per- 
sonal, not exempt from taxation, and she 
shall thereupon be assessed for ber poll, not 
exceeding fifty cents, and for her estate; 
and the assessors shall, on or before the 
fifth day of October, in each year, return 
her name to the clerk of the city or town in 
the list of the persons so assessed. The 
taxes so assessed shall be entered in the tax- 
list of the collector of the city or town, and 
the collector shall collect and pay over the 
same in the manner specified in his warrant. 

Sec. 3. All laws in relation to the regis- 
tration of voters shall apply to women upon 
whom the right to vote is herein conferred; 
provided, that the names of such women 
may be placed upon a separate list, and 
when the name of any woman has been 
pases on the voting list of any city or town, 
t shall continue on the list of said city or 
town as long as she continues to reside 
there, and to pay any state or county, city, 
or town tax that has been assessed on her 
or her trustee in any city or town in the 
Commonwealth within two years previous 
to any voting day. 

Sec. 5. All acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect upon its 
passage. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Photographs of Lucretia Mott, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Lydia 
Maria Child, Frederick Douglass, Mary A. 
Livermore, H. B. Blackwell and Lucy 
Stone are for sale at this office. We have 
only card sizes of Mrs. Mott, Mrs. Child 
and Wendell Phillips. We have both card 
and cabinet sizes of all the others. Price, 
cabinets fifty cents, cards twenty-five cents. 
The money received from these pays for 
lectures in Massachusetts. 
o> o_‘_—__- 


THE RIGHTS OF CHINAMEN. 





A Chinaman has been denied naturaliza. 
tion by Judge Moran, of Chicago, on the 
ground that a native of China, of the Mon- 
golian race, is not a white person within the 
meaning of the act of Congress, which per- 
mits any free white person or an African to 
become a citizen. Commenting on this fact, 
the New York Tribune says: 

‘It isa disgraceful anomaly that while 
the most ignorant Hottentot or Congo negro 
can become a citizen of this Republic, the 
best educated Chinaman is shut out from 
the privilege.” 

We agree with the Tribune. Now will 
the Tribune agree with us that ‘‘itis a dis- 
graceful anomaly” that the best educated 
native-born women are disfranchised along 
with Chinamen, while the most ignorant 
Hottentot gets his vote. L. 8. 





MY¥MORIAL SKETCHES. 

The memorial sketches of Angelina Weld 
and Sarah Grimké are now ready and for 
sale at this office. It is in neat paper cov- 
ers, with large clear type. It should be in 
every family and in every college and town 
library, as an incentive and example. Such 
lives come only once in an age. Mr. Weld 
generously donates the receipts from their 
sale to the Suffrage cause. Send fora copy. 
Price, by mail, 50 cents. 





THE CAUSE IN INDIANA. 

Eprror Journat:—I had just prepared 
a report of our hearing ‘‘before the Legis- 
lature and thought I would wait to finish 
after the vote was taken. And to-day 
brings the JournNaL with the arguments of 
Mrs. Haggart and Mrs. Gougar taken from 
the State papers, and they are so much bet- 
ter than I van write, that I will let that ans- 
wer for that part of it. 

The same ladies addressed the Senate and 
were listened to with very much attention. 
The first time women have had the privil- 
ege of addressing that body. Many of the 
members expressed themselves highly 
pleased with their arguments admitted 
them to be unanswerable, and although 
the bill failed by four votes in the Senate, 
and two in the House, we feel a great work 
has been accomplished by the discussions. 
The noble arguments of the ladies before 
both Houses cannot fail to bring out 
thoughts and connections that will culmi- 
nate in actions for the right. The follow- 
ing clip from the Journal speaks for itself, 
and is a pretty good ‘‘straw.” 

The Suffragists of Indianapolis, have done 
a grand work in the Legislature by indivi- 
dual effort, during all this Session, and we 
are not at all discouraged. but shall renew 
the fight as soon as opportunity offers. 

Yours, for the work, 
M. F. THomas. 
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THE PORTRAIT OF MRS. HAYES. 





Dissatisfaction has been expressed in some 
quarters that the work of painting the por- 
trait of Mrs. Hayes was not given to a wo- 
man. Frances E. Willard authorizes us to 
say that they “of the commission would 
have preferred’ a lady. other things being 
equal. But they found that Huntington of 
New York occupied a position so much in 
advance of others, both men and women, 
as to entitle him in the estimation of the 
commissioners to whom the matter was re- 
ferred, to take precedence in the choice.” 


~~ 
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PROPEK NAMES AND HEIRS. 

Eprror JouRNAL:—In your issue of Jan. 
22d you copy acts of the late Vermont Leg- 
islature on change of names and adoption 
of heirs. Heartily endorsing your brief 
comment, I would suggest py way of en- 
couragement to friends of our cause that 
the acts criticised are a gratifying improve- 
ment on the enactment of 1853, which em- 
powered amarried man to adopt a minor 
or other person as his heir by simply de- 
positing in the Probate office a prescribed 
declaration to that intent. Section 2 of the 
same act empowered a married woman to 
do the same, ‘“‘provided her husband joined 
her” in the act. 

The enactment of this law was sprung 
upon the unsuspecting friends of the law 
of 1850, which gave to the widow of a 
childless husband the whole estate if not in 
excess of $1000, with one half of any prop 
erty in excess of that sum, and if there 
were no near relatives she took the whole. 
By this adoption law the widow of a child- 
less husband might be cut off with the one- 
third use provision of other widows, which 
was worse than the original law that gave 
her one-half in fee simple. 

When I asked our member if he knew 
what he had done and explained it to him, 
he exclaimed in surprise, ‘‘I never thought 
of that.” Ifa woman had been there she 
would have seen the pinch, sir. This is 
why we need the ballot. Blind men and 
selfish men misrepresent us. 

Mrs. C. I. H. Nicno.s. 
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ART AND ARTISTS IN MELROSE. 








EpiTror JouRNAL:—Knowing that you 
are always glad to record every event which 
looks toward the recognition of Woman's 
success in any worthy pursuit, I send the 
following notice :— 

The Melrose Art Club celebrated its first 
anniversary on Wednesday evening, Feb. 
16, by an exhibition of paintings and other 
works or art. Eight men were represented 
and twenty-four women, by from one to 
three paintings each. 

Some of these artists have had many years 
of experience and practice, but most are 
still in the rudiments. The youngest con- 
tributor is Phonnie Simmons, who showed 
great promise in her first painting, ‘‘Saw- 
yer’s Ponce.” This young girl of thirteen 
has been sadly crippled by a severe illness, 
but her sunny nature will not be fettered, 
and her rare genius finds expression through 
pen and brush in creationsof beauty. Mrs. 
I. D. Woodbury had two paintings on glass, 
one of Sweet Briar, another of Wild Flow- 
ers and Ferns. The arrangement of this 
last was very artistic. The delicate tracery 
of the Maiden’s Hair and other ferns, was 
truthfully rendered, and the dainty brown 
nest with tiny blue eggs, nestled in just the 
right place. This lady has only within the 
year suspected the hidden power within her, 
and now she adds ‘o this untiring work,and 
we look for only things of beauty from her 
brush. 

Mrs. G. W. Dow exhibited two fine ma- 
rine views, and an exquisite composition of 
flowers, wholly original. It is an interior. 
Heavy drapery of a rich olive green, drawn 











aside, reveals a table covered with the same 
rich tint. Upon this table stands a bronze 
vase, holding three pansies, while thrown 
carelessly upon one corner is a wreath of 
rose buds. Thereis a simplicity and truth. 
fulness about this design and its execution 
which leaves only the rare tragrance of the 
natural flowers for the imagination to sup. 
ply. This lady too, has only recently 
tried her hand at art. 

I have passed by the work of older ar. 
tists and selected these as good specimens 
among others equally good of what may be 
accomplished by less than a year of earnest 
work. M. 
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CO-EDUCATION AT HARVARD. 





About a year ago there appeared in the 
Woman's JourNAL an article by an under- 
graduate of Harvard College, in which at- 
tention was directed to the fact that there 
was a growing feeling among the under. 
graduates in favor of co-education at Har. 
vard. That the case was not overstated at 
the time, is evidenced by the excitement 
caused by the results of the debate on co- 
education in the Harvard Union last week, 
But one debate—that last fall on Woman 
Suffrage—bas ever drawn together a larger 
number of students, or called forth a more 
vigorous discussion. The debate began at 
7.30 P. M., continuing three hours, and was 
very animated throughout. The vote taken on 
the merits of the question before the open- 
ing of the meeting was two to one against 
the question, but the vote at theclose of the 
debate resulted more than three to one in 
favor of co-education. It was discovered 
that many men who were supposed to be 
against the proposition came out strongly 
in favor of it, and it was conceded on all 
sides that the affirmative bad the best of the 
argument, though, as the Crimson next day 
stated, ‘‘the negative was very ably argued.” 
It was unmistakable, too, that the popular 
sympathy was with the affirmative, so that 
on the whole, the discussion is most signi- 
ficant as one of the many signs of the times. 

M. 





WOMAN AND HEX WORK. 

Again an oracle has spoken, with the us- 
ual mixture of compliment, arrogance and 
inconsistency, of ‘‘Womanand he: Work.” 
See Scribner for February. 

The giver of advice has often but a thank- 
less task, even when called upon for coun- 
sel. More positive language is required to 
express your feelings towards a self-ap- 
pointed mentor, who, with an air of lordly 
superiority, interferes in your affairs which 
he does not understand, and assumes to 
prescribe and limit your rights and duties. 
You have known people from your youth 
upward who would purr over you and 
smooth you down—the wrong way—while 
advising you (for your own good, of course), 
with a supercilious air and offensively pat- 
ronizing manner, that was simply exasper- 
ating. 

In the article referred to there are some 
truths concerning the physical nature of 
Woman, which, however, by better knowl- 
edge of the laws of health, and more judi- 
cious training, will, we think, be greatly 
modified as the world progresses, Mean- 
time it would be more reasonable to urge 
improved conditions of work to suit the 
needs of the workers, than infer that wo- 
men should desert the fields of labor they 
have now, in view of possibilities which 
may never be realized. We are reminded 
of the old story of the young woman who 
was weeping bitterly because, as she ex- 
plained between her sobs, she was thinking, 
what if her baby should get into the oven 
and be burned to death! On similar grounds 
the shop-girl and the type-setter (who read 
Scribner), however healthy and happy, 
should: begin to weep and wail at the dire 
necessity which bids them earn their daily 
bread, lest if the coming man should come, 
they might be unfit for a new vocation. 

It isa misfortune,—it is pitiful —when 
either men or women are compelled 
to engage in employments which break 
down the health and so unfit them for en- 
joying the good things of this life and 
transmitting health and vigor to their pos- 
terity. Take in illustration, a book- 
keeper who is unfit for other work and toils 
on at his desk year after year, while the 
chest contracts, the hacking cough sets in, 
and at last, vitality exhausted, the father 
dies, leaving to his helpless little ones a leg- 
acy of weakness and disease. Or, it may 
be, an ambitious merchant, a daring specu- 
lator, or a professional man, whose excess- 
ive brain work and neglect to take proper 
care of the poor abused body, results in* 
nervous diseases, and whose children, by 
nature’s subtle but inexorable laws, pay the 
penalty of his reckless disregard of the 
laws of life. All this is pitiful, but the 
most pitiful sight of all and one by no 
means rare, is when a bright, gentle, lovely 
woman, who never had an aspiration be- 
yond the sphere domestic, grows premature- 
ly old, sinking under the burdens entailed 
by wifehood and motherhood, her bright 
hopes blasted, her nervous system shatter- 
ed, until the wreck of her youth and beau- 
ty is laid beneath the sod and her little ones 
are left motherless. For one woman whose 
health is injured by independent employ- 
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ment, hundreds on bundreds are broken 
down by the far more wearing home work 
by which Dr. Holland would have them 
‘conserve their health,” and by mistaken 
ideas as to the ‘delights and duties of wife- 
hood and the function of motherhood.” 

Tt is the riglt and duty of every human 
being to make the most of himself, physi- 
cally, mentally and morally; to secure the 
highest development possible under the 
conditions in which he is placed, It is 
wrong and suicidal to engage in employ- 
ments that are injurious, or indulge to ex- 
cess in appetite, passion or severe labor, 
and this applies to men and women alike; 
but when Dr. Holland asserts that women 
should shape their whole lives with refer- 
ence to possible motherhood, he asks too 
much. It is giving undue importance to 
the maternal function, which is incidental. 
“The chief end of man is to glorify God 
and to enjoy him forever,” as we learned 
years ago in the catechism, not simply to 
replenish the earth like the beasts that per- 
ish. Did Florence Nightingale miss of the 
chief end of her life, and shall we infer 
that she will have a fearful reckoning ‘‘to 
settle with Him who made her a woman,” 
while Biddy O'Flanagan with her brood of 
healthy hoodlums has nobly fulfilled her 
mission in life? Nay, verily— 

“On England's annals through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood,” 

Again, when Dr. Holland says that the 
idea that every woman should be the mis- 
tress of a home is ‘‘unpopular” and ‘‘exceed- 
ingly offensive to acertain class of women,” 
presumably those who claim the right to 
free and independent action, he makes a 
mistake. As there are misogynists among 
men, there are coubtless some feminine 
‘Bartle Masseys” to match them, but they 
are anomalies. Among those dubbed 
‘“‘strong-minded,” are to be found some of 
the best and happiest wives and mothers in 
the land and of the younger generation, 
hosts of bright young women who are no 
more averse to marriage than their grand- 
mothers were, but they have been educated 
beyond the idea that marriage is a neces- 
sity for ‘‘protection’,’ for ‘‘a living,” or ‘‘a 
home,” and will not accept it as a yoke of 
bondage, but gladly, when offered as an 
equal partnership of human rights and 
duties. We think not so poorly of the wis- 
dom of the Creator as to suppose his pro- 
visions can be nullified by our changing 
times and manners. We need not fear but 
that the old, old story will be told as long as 
the world lasts, and marrying and giving in 
marriage will ge on until the end thereof. 
We certainly do rebel against the dictum 
that ‘‘marriage is the great end of a wo- 
man’s life” any more than of man’s, but we 
believe that for both the best, the most 
complete and the happiest life is to be 
found in the family relation. 

Looking at these things from a woman’s 
standpoint, all that pretty talk about the 
millennial time whea men shall do all the 
outside work of the world, and women, 
who are playing truant now in such a reck- 
less manner, shall be brought back and 
penned within the home to go no more out 
forever, excites only a smile instead of a 
sigh for the good time coming! 

Will there be harems then, oh oracle?— 
and veils—and windows only on the inner 
court—and eunuchs to guard the doors, 
while the dear, delicate creatures conserve 
their health and perform their sacred duties? 
Dr. Holland will hardly live to see this 
charming picture of the future of humanity 
exhibited in this country, but he might emi- 
grate to Hindostan, which would answer 
quite as well, and we would endeavor to 
bear his loss with Christian resignation! 

Mrs. A. E. Dickinson. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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MOUNT UNION COLLEGE. 

The circular of Mount Union College, 
Ohio, has come to hand with a statement of 
its enlarged attendance and success, late 
improvements, distinctive features, espec 
ially for teachers and self-deperdent young 
men and women. 

Its closing term is the largest and best 
winter term this College, so fortunately lo- 
cated, has enjoyed in its thirty-four years 
of remarkable history. Number of stu- 
dents last year, 645; from first, 15,748, rep- 
resenting nearly every State, of whom 8917 
have taught public schools—one-fourth la- 
dies. Call for teachers greater than sup- 
ply. Total graduations, with degrees, 1,052. 
The fruits of a College are its students. 
Spring term begins last of February, 1881; 
summer term begins May 5, 1881; fall term 
begins last of next Augast; thus it is the 
only College that gives a full college year 
and still enables its students to earn all their 
college expenses by teaching winters, with- 
out losing years, and classes. Special win- 
ter term accommodates others. Students 
not taking a full course may choose any 
stucies, and enter any timeina term. By 
having erected buildings, this College regu- 
lates and cheapens cost of students’ rooms 
and board, their chief expense. Table or 
club board is $1.55 to $1.80 per week: self. 
board, including good room, $1.15 to $1.40 








per week; good board and furnishcd room, 
$2.50 to $3.25 per week. Tuition is but a 
trifle in any course of studies—ancient or 
modern Classical, Scientific, Philosophical, 
Literary, Commercial, Normal, Instrumen- 
tal Music, Fine Art, or Preparatory. No 
incidental charges. All published prices 
are guaranteed. For new catalogue, ad- 
dress Hon. Lewis Miller, President, Trus- 
tees, Akron, O., or O. N. Hartshorn, LL. 
D., President Faculty, Mt. Union, or Alli- 
ance, Ohio. Students, when arriving at the 
city of Alliance by rail from any direction, 
will, after fifteen minutes’ drive by hack, 
find an abundance of good accommodations 
in readiness. 
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A BEGINNING IN ARKANSAS, 


Eprror JourNAL:—I have been read- 
ing your tracts, and to me it seems no 
one could read them without becoming 
aconvert to this real reform. Arkansas 
is not so forward as some of the 
States in this movement, but a few days 
ago a petition was sent to the wise men at 
the capitol asking for prohibition and for 
Woman Suffrage on the temperance ques- 
tion. Of course I signed it, and so did all 
the respectable people who had an opportu- 
nity. This much done, we can only pray 
for the result, and advance to the front, 
ready to take another step if the door is 
opened. Yours, F. 


~~) eo 


TRIUMPH IN NEBRASKA. 


A Woman Suffrage amendment has passed 
both branches of the Nebraska Legislature. 
In the House the vote stood 51 in favor to 
19 against; in the Senate, 22 to8. West- 
ward ho! 


~ NOTES. AND NEWS. 


The Connecticut Legislature refuses to 
set up a whipping-post for wife-beaters. 


John I. Mitchell, has been elected United 
States senator by the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature. 

The beautiful new court house at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, has been dedicated 
with imposing ceremonies. 


The Minnesota Legislature has refused 
women the right to vote on questions re- 
lating to the liquor traffic. 

Indiana has done well for Presidential 
Suffrage. It lacked only four votes in the 
Senate and two in the House. 








The women of Atlanta, Ga., are taking 
steps to establish a hospital for the afflicted 
poor of whatever race or color. 


We understand that Moses King, editor 
of the Register, has received a very flatter- 
ing business offer from Rand, Avery & Co. 


The Indiana House of Representatives, 
by a majority of three votes, rejected a bill 
allowing women to vote in Presidential 
elections. 

The late Thomas Carlyle bequeathed his 
Dumfriesshire estate to the University of 
Edinburgh for founding bursaries in the 
Faculty of Arts. 


The Legislature of Kansas has passed a 
joint resolution for the placing of a statue 
of John Brown inthe National Art Gallery 
at Washington. 


The Supreme Court of Kansas has de- 
cided that the State has a right to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors for use as a beverage. 

In answer to inquiry we give the address 
of Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill at Auburn- 
dale, Mass. That of Helen P. Jenkins is 
78 Farrar street, Detroit, Michigan. 


Miss Ada Heather-Bigg, a clever Eng- 
lish girl, has just carried off the Joseph 
Hume Scholarship in political economy at 
one of the Oxford University colleges. 


Citizens of Milwaukee, Wis., claim that 
when their enlarged and improved flouring 
mills are fairly in motion the city will pro- 
duce about 8,000 barrels of flour daily. 


Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill read a paper 
on ‘‘Heredity” in the Women’s Lecture 
Course in Providence last week, which is 
highly spoken of by the Providence Journal, 


The audience at Mrs. Woolson’s lecture on 
Washington's birthday crowded Hawthorne 
Hall to overflowing although many had sup- 
posed there would be no lecture on account 
of the holiday. 

Mr. W. 8. Liscomb, at the last regular 
monthly meeting of the Rhode Island Wo- 
man Suffrage Association read a thoughtful 
and instructive paper on ‘‘The Higher Ed- 
ucation of Women.” 

The arrangement of the interior of the 
new library building for Washington is to 
be left to the present librarian, Mr. Spofford, 
whose knowledge of theneeds of such a 
building comes from experience. 


The Parker Memorial will remain in the 
possession of the 28th Congregational so- 
ciety. Mr. Reed, a benevolent man, has 
paid the mortgage of $50,000, and he will 
also contribute a handsome organ. 

The Minnesota State House was burned 
on Tuesday evening last. Loss on the 
building, $100,000. Both Houses were in 
session, but all escaped. The Historical 
and Supreme Court library was a total loss. 


The portrait of Mrs. Hayes, by the New 
York painter, Daniel Huntington, shows 
the wife of the President standing near a 
drinking fountain, dressed in velvet and 
wearing a cameo medallion of the Presi- 
dent. 


One of the beliefs stated at the recent 
meeting of the Rhede Island teachers was 
that the time has come for deposing arith- 
metic as the most important study for chil- 
dren, and substituting the study of the Eng- 
lish language. 

A constitutional amendment prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of liquor has been 
favorably reported to the Michigan Senate, 
and it has already been sustained by peti- 
tions from’ different parts of the State sign- 
ed by 31,131 names. 


The annual report of the Massachusetts 
Society for the University Education of 
Women is now ready, and can be had of 
Miss Marian Talbot, 66 Marlborough street. 
The Society has 258 members, and their 
work is a very useful one. 


The introduction of American street-cars 
into Rio de Janeiro has produced a great 
change in the social and business life of the 
people. There are two kinds of cars,—one 
for barefooted people, five cents; and one 
for those who wear shoes, ten cents. 


Nineteen per cent. of the young women of 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., are 
taking practice lessons in cookery, while all 
attend the demonstrations of Miss Parloa. 
Ten per cent. are learning Tayior’s system of 
dress cutting. Strangely enough not many 
seem to care about millinery! 


The young ladies of Oberlin College ap- 
peal to its alumne for aid to builda new 
society hall for the benefit of the under- 
graduates, It ought to meet a generous re- 
sponse, not only from Oberlin students, but 
from all who know that Oberlin was the 
first college to admit women. 


Mrs. Virginia L. Minerof St. Louis has 
sent us a neat pamphlet containing her argu- 
ment before the committee on constitution- 
alamendments of the Legislature of Mis- 
souri. In it she says, ‘‘By whatever tenure, 
you, as one half the people, hold Suffrage, 
the other half claim by the same.” 


By the will of the late Charles E. Forbes, 
Northampton, Mass., is to have $220,000 
fora library, providing no minister shall 
have part in its management. It is notice- 
able that this minister-fearing man believed 
in Harvard College and gave the money 
to it in case Northampton refused it. 


Women who are strangers in the city 
will find daily papers, books, magazines, 
opportunities of making acquaintances and 
of obtaining local information, by calling 
at the rooms of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 157 Tremont street. 
All women ure cordially welcomed. 


Steps have been taken at Harvard Col- 
lege toward the organization of a Harvard 
legislature, which is designed to teach in a 
practical way parliamentary forms and the 
rules of debate. Every member will be 
placed on some committee, and there will 
be two officers, a speaker and a clerk. 


Professor Franklin Carter of Yale, elect- 
ed president of Williams College, to suc- 
ceed President Chadbourne, was a profes- 
sor at Williams before going to Yale. He 
isa native of Waterbury, Conn. He pre- 
pared for college at Phillips, Andover, and 
first entered Yale in the class of 1859. 


Mrs. Ellen J. Foster, was before the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature and Mrs, Emma Mol- 
loy before that of Kansas at the same time, 
in behalf of the temperance cause. Both 
were heard with great interest. In Kansas 
the temperance amendment is carried. An 
enthnsiastic friend there writes ‘‘Rejoice 
with us.” 


A well-engraved map of the vicinity of 
Boston for six miles around the State 
House, from drawings by Fred Pope, show- 
ing all the horse and steam railroads, with 
the 104 stations of the latter, has been 
placed in the box of every member of the 
Legislature. It bears on the elevated rail- 
way discussion. 


The Germans of Boston honored the 
memory of Karl Heinzen, the man of lib- 
erty, journalist and poet, on his birthday, 
recently, by memorial services at Turn 
Hall. The services consisted of chorus and 
solo singing, orations by Robert Rietzel of 
Washington, Wendell Phillips, and Mrs. 
Clara Neymann of New York. 


The members and friends of the Moral 
Educational Association will hold a social 
reunion on Tuesday evening, March 8, at 
7.30 o’clock, at the rooms of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, No. 
1571 Tremont street, Boston. There will 
be vocal and instrumental music, readings, 
etc. The object of this gathering is to pro- 
mote the better acquaintance of the mem- 
bers. 


The New York Hvening Post urges that 
colleges for women teach the general rules 
of business, and adds: “It is this igno 
rance which throws moneyed ladies almost 
universally on the mercies of the sterner 
sex as to all business matters, ‘and makes 





them when they are swindled the easy and 


CARPETS. 





We offer a Special Line of Carpets at the following 


prices: 


50 Pieces Mouquets, at ° 
100 Pieces Body Brussels at * 
500 Pieces Tapestry, at . 
300 Pieces Ex-Supers, at » 
100 Pieces Superfines, at . 
English Sheet Oil Cloths, . 


$1.50 
$1.40 
85 cts. 
90 cts, 
75 cts. 
all widths. 





These goods are of the best quality and war- 
ranted, 





John &% James Dobson, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


525 & 52'77 Washington Street, . 


Boston. 














DREYDOPPEL’S 
FAMOUS WHITE BORAX SOAP. 


Awarded First Prize Medal at Conpenntel, and at Paris, 1878, The FINEST and most ECONOMICAL 


Soap for all purposes, and the only 

= a top borax lye, quemes no 
adapted for lens; and for 

Prt has great merit as a toilet soa 





nvaluabe. 


ecessity in every house for all purifying and disinfecting purposes. 
. wie DREY PPEL, on every bar, and fac simile of 
For sale by all de first class grocers. 


POUND bare, with maker’s name 
nial medals on face of wrapper. 


ne borax soap made. 
niteration and is fully equal oo tite beat, im 
all fine things, such as silk 
, and is unequalled for the bath and bene was — the head. 


rom pure and clean mate 
ted, ee rap. It is 
8, baby-linen ts, etc., it 


Put up invariably in honest 
aris and Centen- 
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GREAT HAIR SAIL EB. 


JOHN MEDINA. 


Will sell during the month of February, one lot of 

eal French Hair Switches, all long hair, at just one 
half the price heretofore asked. Not "more than 
two switches sold toany onecustomer. Another lot 
French Hair Switches, with short stems, extra even 
hair— 


wo ing 50z., PY og - long, for ..... Ceeccceedes $10 
weighing 4 oz., 30 Long, FOF. .occcceeccccccese eG, 
weighing 314 oz., over 34 yard song. Need 5 
weighing 3 oz., over 26 in. long, - 4 
weighing 24 oz. ,sover 24 in. long, for. cocccscee 8 
weighing 2 oz. ,over 20 inches long.....+.-+ee+s+« 2 


We advise every lady to make a selection from the 
above lot at once. We consider these the greatest 
bargains. Still another lot of 5000 Real Hair 
ow tches, from 1% to 1 yard one, at the ridiculous} 

low prices of 50c., 75¢ , $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 and 

The sale of these goods at these specified prices will 
sitively close on Feb. 28. We shall sell one lot of 

Real Hair GRAY SWITCHES at the same price as 








the plain, and are safe in saying such is uneqnalled 
in the annals of hair. One large lot of Extra Heavy 
Paffs for 20c., 10c. and 5c.; marked down from 50c., 
25c. and 10c, One lot of Coudray’s Oil, the finest in 
the world, for 15c., 25c., 85c. and BOC., being less 
than half the cost of importation. Coudray’s Cos- 
metic for 5¢.; cost 17c. Coudray’s Bandolize, 10¢,; 
seas Sas gee. from ae reneh Hah Nets, °5 
mar own from Pe. ins ‘Ie. 
bunch. Real Hai $50.; marked down 
from 75c. Curls & all Prizzes in in all styles, 
Fancy Combs and Brushes, ‘oilet Powders, 
Restoratives, etc. 

MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, warranted water 
curl, the prettiest and most natural wave ever worn. 
$5, $8, $10 and upward. Ladies’ and Gents’ Ar- 

tificial Heads of Hair at $8, $10, 
We warrant to seli the best and cheapest in prices, 
and to give satisfaction to all our customers. Worn 
hair an ——- taken in exchange. Goods shipped 
on approval to all parts of the United States. 


12 and upward. 


PARIS HATR STORE 


426 Washington St., corner Summer, > 


BOSTON. 




















ready victims of a fraud which a little bus 
iness sagacity might have checked.” 


In the Victoria Lyceum, Prussia, regular 
entrance and closing examinations have 
been instituted, and certificates are given 
for excellence in classical and scientific 
studies, and in the humanities, and a wo- 
man has been appointed to a chair of phil- 
osophy. Professor Schmerin has recently 
presented a paper arguing in favor of ad- 
mitting women to the medical university. 


The Morning and Day of Reform, a popular 
temperance journal and the organ of the 
National Christian Temperance Union, is 
now conducted editorially by Mrs. Emma 
Molloy, who is associated with Mr. H. W. 
Adams in its publication. Rev. Theodore 
L. Cuyler, Frances E. Willard, Gov. St. 
John of Kansas and other well-known re- 
formers are among its regular contributors 


The old congregational church in West 
Brookfield was burned this week. It was 
probably struck by lightning as a severe 
storm prevailed at the time. The loss will 
be nearly $20,000. The history of the 
church in brief is told with the report of its 
destruction. The following curious vote 
was passed in 1721: ‘Granted a pew to be 
built on the left hand of the pulpit, to be 
for the deacons’ wives, said wives to set in 
the pew during their natural life.” 


The ninetieth anniversary of Peter 
Cooper’s birth was celebrated by a recep- 
tion at Cooper Institute Saturday night, 
A letter from Mr. Cooper to the trustees of 
Cooper Union was read, in which he asked 
them to accept his check for $10,000, to be 
added to the $10,000 golden wedding en- 
dowment fund established by him seventeen 
years ago; theinterest of which had been 
annually paid to institutions for aiding poor 
children. He also presented to them his 
check for $30,000, together with receipts in 
full for $70,000 he had expended during 
the past year on the building. 


The Boston Post says of the reception 
tendered to the legislators at Mrs. Tudor’s: 
‘It is something of an innovation on the 
part of the friends of Woman Suffrage to en- 
list the social amenities among the forces 
employed for the advancement of their 
cause; but we look upon it as a clever ex- 
pedient,and on the whole, perfectly legit- 
imate and justifiable. In larger fields of 
legislation, or at least before more preten- 
tious bodies of legislators than the General 
Court of Massachusetts, a good dinner and 
an agreeable evening have been reckoned 
among the most potent influences that in- 
terested parties could call to their assistance 





for a given purpose.” 





The census shows that the New England 
States, cities and towns exceeding 7500 in- 
habitants have a funded indebtedness of 
$62.18 per capita, which is some five dol- 
lars above the average of the same class of 
cities in the Union taken together. The en- 
tire indebtedness of cities, towns and count- 
ies foots up to $1,214,000,000. This shows 
bad housekeeping. Debts and interest are 
no better for cities, towns, and States than 
they are for individuals. 


The Prang prizes for Christmas card de- 
signs have been awarded as follows: First 
prize, of one thousand dollars, to Elihu 
Vedder; second prize, of five hundred dol- 
lars, to Miss Dora Wheeler; third price, of 
three hundred dollars, to C. C. Coleman; 
fourth prize of two hundred dollars, to Miss 
Rosina Emmet. Much interest has been 
taken in this competition, and while all the 
designs presented possess great merit, pub- 
lic opinion will undoubtedly be divided as 
to the respective merits of the different de- 
signs. The judges were John Lafarge, 
Samuel Coleman and Stanford White. 


A Washington dispatch of the 28 ult. says, 
“Mrs. Sara A. Spencer, who was last night 
elected as a member of the Inauguration 
Committee on Public Comfort, with power 
to select a committee to assist her in provid- 
ing shelter for lady guests visiting the city 
during the ceremonies, has selected her 
committee, which met to-day and adopt- 
ed effective plans for securing comfortable 
quarters at reasonable rates for one thousand 
or more lady guests. A ‘‘boys’ ten-cent brig- 
ade,” wearing the badge ‘‘Ladies Committee 
on Public Comfort” will meet ladies at the 
depots and escort them to such temporary 
houses as they may select.” 


The Springfield Republican gives the fol- 
lowing pleasant descriptive bit to the one 
man whom all delight to hear: ‘‘Wendell 
Phillips is uncommonly active this winter. 
He is speaking a great deal, and going 
about more than usual. He is carrying his 
years lightly. His speeches are if anything 
more fascinating, bright with epigrammat- 
ical sentences, clear-cut, rich in color, re- 
fined in finish. He always draws, no mat- 
ter*what his topic, or the occasion of his 
speaking. And his audiences are demo- 
cratic, with many young men as well as 
gray heads in them. He is heard and read 
as much, if not more, by those who dis- 
agree as agree with him. He is the old man 
eloquent of this day. In personal appear- 
ance he has changed somewhat the last few 
years. His face is kindlier, his manner 
gentler. He is mellowing with age.” 


— 
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EVOLUTION AND FEMALE EDUCATION. 


BY 8. TOLVER PRESTON, 

One of the most remarkable features of 
the advance of science is perhaps the in- 
creasing facility afforded for bringing under 
the grasp of physical treatment questions 
formerly thought to be within the range of 
abstract reasoning alone. These two me- 
thods, if correct, will of course run parallel 
to each other, and at the same time tend 
reciprocally to confirm their truth; the phy- 
sical method. being often the more easily 

followed, and therefore perhaps considered 
on that account the more certain of the 
two. Many instances may no doubt readily 
present themselves of conclusions formerly 
reasoned out on abstract grounds (more es- 
pecially by the ancient philosophers), and 
su>sequently confirmed by physical reason- 
ing. Asa modern example of this double 
treatment of the same subject we might 
mention the very important question of the 
higher mental training of women, dealt with 
by the late John Stuart Mill on substantially 
abstract grounds, and touched on by the 
theory of evolution on physical grounds. 
We propose solely to notice the physical 
side of the question here. We do not ex- 
pect to bring forward anything especially 
new, but we may perhaps exhibit the case 
in some novel aspects; at the same time we 
may avoid elements of uncertainty by care 
fully separating the facts supported by sci- 
entific evidence from the question of the 
desirability or undesirability of the mea- 
sures to be taken upon these facts as a basis, 
and thus the paper may hope to attain that 
degree of reliability or solidity which is 
usually looked for in a journal of natural 
science. 

Perhaps the most valuable characteristic 
of the doctrine of evolution (or the history 
of the past rise of man) is the lesson it gives 
for future progress. It will be apparent 
that an inquiry into the conditions affeeting 
the progress of mankind would want one of 
its primary elements if the conditions bear. 
ing on the advancement of woman (as one- 
half the race) were excluded therefrom; and 
the fact of this point being popularly under- 
vated may be considered as rather in favor 
of its value and significance than not, inas- 
much as all great reforms consist in the 
conquest of popular prejudice. That the 
value attached to this reform by Mill, which 
occupied a great part of his life, was not 
overestimated by him will, we think, be- 
come all the more evident when the subject 
is brought under the test of the theory of 
evolution. 

Mr. Darwin, in his work, The Descent of 
Man (second edition), remarks: ‘It is in- 
deed fortunate that the law of the equal 
transmission of characters to both sexes 
prevails with mammals, otherwise it is prob- 
able that man would have become as su- 
perior in mental endowment to woman as 
the peacock is in ornamental plumage to the 
peahen.” (p. 565). 

This therefore puts the question of the 
education of woman ina somewhat new 
light, though in a light probably suspected 
by some (including, itmay be said, the 
writer) beforehand, on abstract grounds. 
For this would show, ona reliable physi- 
gal basis, that one of the chief arguments 
for the intellectual training of woman must 
be for the direct benefitof man. For the 
above deduction, grounded on the evidence 
of natural science, would indicate clearly 
that man, by opposing the intellectual ad- 
vance of woman for countless generations, 
has enormously injured his own advance— 
by inheritance. In other words, while man 
has been arbitrarily placing restrictions in 
the way of the mental progress of woman, 
nature has stepped in, and by the laws of 
imheritance has (to a large extent) corrected, 
at his expense, the injury which would 
otherwise have been inflicted, and which, 
without this interposition of natural law, 
would have made itself transparently ob- 
vious centuries ago. Man, by hindering 
‘woman from performing her natural share 
in the work of brain development, has been 
compelled by nature to do the work for her, 
and valuable brain-tissue (accumulated by 
mental discipline), which would have been 
man’s own property as the fair reward of 
intellectual labor, has gone over by the 
rigorous laws of inheritance* to the female 
sice, to fill up the gap artificially created 
by man through his persistent hindrance of 
wvoman from doing her part in the progres- 
sive development of the brain. The prob- 
able extent of the gap by accumulation 
(from all causes, including the very impor. 
tant factor of man’s obstruction) is appar- 
ently roughly indicated by the comparison 
employed in the above quotation. It would 
seem, therefore, thet it could scarcely be 
said to be altogether fortunate (in one sense 

at least) that ‘‘the law of equal transmission 
of characters to both sexes prevails with 
mammals;” for this fact has served to con- 
eeal an evil which in reality exists in all its 
magnitude, and which otherwise it would 
not have required the intellect of a Mill to 
detect, but which must have become glaring- 
ly apparent long ago. Physical science 
would therefore appear to show a remark- 
abic confirmation of Mill’s magnificent theo- 
retic analysis, aud of the reality of those 
evils the clear exposure of which by him 


looked to some like exaggeration. In fact 
it would result from the scientific evidence 
that however monstrously women might 
have been treated, however much idleness 
might have been enforced, or healthy brain 
exercise prevented, nature would have in- 
fallibly corrected the irregularity at the ex- 
pense of man, entailing of course the par- 
tial extinction of the progress of the race (as 
a whole). Possibly the not uncommon 
popular ridicule which (at first, at least) ac- 
companied Mill’s protests, the conceited in- 
dependence of some men in ignoring the 
fact that they are descended from women, 
and their failure even now to realize so 
obvious a truth as the desirability of clear- 
ing away all obstacles to the intellectual 
advance of woman (by facilitating educe- 
tion, by removing the bars to healthy exer- 
cise of the brain in suitable professions, 
etc., in place of idleness) may itself be in 
part a consequence of the deficiency of 
brain-tissue caused by the drain through 
inheritance which goes to counteract their 
efforts of obstruction. Some of the reasons 
urged against the higher mental training of 
woman are of so superficial a character as 
themselves to show the extensive magnitude 
of the evil. One notoriously not uncom- 
mon ground adduced is that women already 
are, as a rule, somewhat inferior in mental 
power to men, forgetting that they were 
precisely made inferior by the obstac!es 
thrown for centurigs in the way of their ad- 
vance (some of these specially fixed by legal 
enactment), and which are sometimes of 
such a kind as almost to amount to a tax on 
liberty. It may well be conceivable that 
the law of inheritance, though it has 
achieved a vast amount, may not have been 
able to combat these artificial conditions for 
producing inferiority with entire success. 

The above plea of existing inferiority in 
mental power, therefore, so far from being 
an argument against female education, 

ought, when justly viewed, to be regarded 
as the strongest reason the other way. For 
if obstruction has produced—in spite of the 
powerful countervailing influence of the 
law of inheritance—a certain degree of in- 

feriority; so (conversely) by equally reliable 

causal sequence encouragemen: would pro- 

duce an effect in the opposite direction. 

Moreover, precisely on account of the fact 

that woman is already somewhat handi- 

capped by nature in the race of progress, 

would there be all the more reason why 
every encouragement should be given; a 
fortiori, all artificial hindrances in the way 
of advancement removed. It would be a 
great mistake if the idea were for one mo- 
ment entertained that progress can be ac- 
complished by letting matters generally 
drift under the influence of prevailing cus- 

tom. If there is one thing more certain 

than another it is that man can never hope 
to progress with satisfactory rapidity with- 
out having a sharp eye to the conditions 
necessary for this object, and examining 
(by the light of reason and knowledge grad- 
ually acquired) all his customs, to see if 
they are desirable or not. To facilitate 
this end the history of past progress, un- 
folded in the theory of evolution, may af- 
ford some valuable instruction. The in- 
creasing appreciation of the value of codper- 
ating with the weak, instead of domineer- 
ng over them, may be perhaps regarded as 
one of the most pleasing accompaniments 
to the advance of science.—Nature (Lon- 
don.) 
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PERSONAL VIRTUE. 
Do not be shocked or startled if I lay it 
down as an unquestionable principle that 
personal duties have supreme obligation and 
must never be postponed to social ones. I 
must explain this doctrine fully. We hear 
a great deal of social duty in these days ua- 
der the name of Altruism; and, as much of 
the philosophy of the hour has relegated 
God to the land of shadows, and cut off 
from man that hope of immortality which 
gives to virtue its infinite extension, it fol- 
Jows, of course, that social duty must come 
to be considered as the supreme and only 
real moral obligation, and even the most 
sacred personal duties end in being ranked 
and estimated according to the influence 
they happen to exercise on the welfare of 
the community. I cannot too strenuously 
express my dissent from this entire view of 
morality. AsI believe that virtue is a far 
higher thing—a more desirable thing even 
to the weakest of us, than happiness, so (as 
Ihave just said), I believe that we have 
been made primarily for virtue, and only 
secondarily, and as far as may be compati- 
ble with our primary end, for happiness,— 
and I cannot listen to the base theory of hu- 
man existence which makes of such things 
as trutb, and purity, and holiness of heart, 
only convenient characteristics tending 
generally to make the community in which 
they abound a little more orderly and com- 
fortable. On the contrary, I believe that 
the individual himself—the community it- 
self—the very material world itself,—all 
exist for the purpose that human spirits 
may rise through the pathos of mortal ex- 
cellence up into loftier regions of purity, 
love and holiness, to a beatitude compared 
to which our poor happiness of earth will 
be utterly forgotten. Therefore I hold that 
whenever personal and social duties seem to 








come into collision, the personal duty must 


have the precedence. We must not sacri- 
fice our truthfulness and chastity and tem- 
perance, in the vain hope of benefiting our 
neighbors, for these two plain reasons: first, 
because, as virtue 1s the true end of our be- 
ing, and we can only choose virtue for our- 
selves, and not for another, and can never 
make anybody else virtuous (only in an in- 
direct way help him to virtue), it follows 
that it is absurd to postpone our own virtue 
to any lesser object. And, secondly, be- 
cause we can never really benefit anybody 
by doing wrong on his behalf, and the truest 
and surest way in which we can serve our 
fellowmen is, not so much to do anything 
for them, as to be the very truest, purest, 
noblest beings we know how. This is, I 
fear, a hard lesson to take to heart, and you 
will pardon me if, in addressing women, I 
dwell on it specially because I think itisa 
matter on which the most generous- hearted 
women are mostapt to err. There have 
been hundreds of women who, like Judith 
of old, or like the piteous poverty-stricken 
mother in ‘“‘Les Misérables,” will sacrifice 
their chastity to serve their race or their 
children. There are thousands, tens of 
thousands of women who, like the wife of 
“Auld Robin Gray,” have made unloving 
marriages (which are in truth, though not 
in name, unchaste likewise) to aid their 
parents in distress, and even to gratify their 
wishes. And again, there are thousands of 
women (and of men also) who are ready to 
sacrifice their veracity to do charitable ac- 
tions; to conceal some one’s faults, or help 
some one to employment; and in short, to 
bear false witness for their neighbors—the 
reverse of the noble and sweet examples of 
Jeannie Deans and Mary Barton. And last- 
ly, there are millions of women throughout 
the world whose freedom is wholly robbed 
from them, and who for all moral purposes 
are little better than slaves, and who submit 
patiently to this under the notion that it is 
a duty to husband orfather. Now on every 
one of these kinds of self-oblations the same 
sentence must be passed. They are mis- 

takes,—often gencrous, affecting, heart- 

rending mistakes,—but always mistakes. 

No good can ever come of them. The 

highest ends of human life are spoiled by 
them, and the benefit they aim at is never 
worth that which is forfeited.—Hrom Miss 
F. P. Cobbe’s Duties of Women. 
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SPEECH OF HON. H. P. H. BROMWELL. 

At the late Suffrage Convention in Col- 
orado, Hon. Mr. Bromwell, a well known 
friend of Suffrage in that State made the 
following able speech as reported in the 
Denver papers: 

Not long since I read in a Southern news- 
paper an editorial comment upon the laws 
against dueling. The writer argued that 
dueling could never be suppressed in the 
South. Now, I could tell bim that we ef- 
fectually abolished it in Illinois thirty-five 
years ago by a three-line clause of the Con- 
stitution, which provides that no person 
who sends or accepts a challenge to fight a 
duel shall ever be eligible to vote or hold 
office within the State of Illinois. After 
that there were no more duels there. Why? 
Because capability to vote and to hold of- 
fice is held by men in higher regard than 
their personal liberty—because a man would 
rather take the risk of atermin the peni- 
tentiary than to risk the forfeiture of his 
franchise as a sovereign citizen. Imprison- 
ment will not deter men from fighting; dis- 
franchisement will. In a republic the 
powers of the crown are vested in the peo- 
ple at large. You create a class tyranny 
when you restrict those powers to a certain 
class, or when you deprive a certain class of 
the right to participate in the exercise of 
those powers. When you contide the pow- 
ers of the government to one class and deny 
them to any other class, you create a gov- 
ernment of oppression. You place astigma 
upon the disfranchised class, and its evil 
effects are felt upon the mass. When our 
republic was founded it was thought that 
only the rich should be possessed of the 
franchise; it was feared thatif the poor, the 
hod-carrier and the plebian, were vested 
with all the rights of citizenship it would 
imperil the soundness of the government, 
and oura dvancement has been by degrees. 
The right to vote helps to procure and 
secure bread and butterto the poor. Notice 
the difference upon the colored man within 
fifteen years. To him the right to vote has 
been a help to maintain himself and his 
children. The right of Suffrage has been 
of morebenefit to him than a gift of eighty 
acres of land to each individual would have 
been. It is better tohim than a government 
pension would be. The question is not that 
we need the votes of women; not that we 
may have better officials; not as to any class 
of laws, but does the right to vote furnish 
better advantages to human beings to make 
aliving? Shall those laws be perpetuated 
in the State which would not be tolerated 
ina joint stock company? No man, for 
any reason, denies to woman the right to 
vote on her stock in a joint stock company! 
Well, she has stock in the State—she has as 
vital interest in it as the other sex has. 

The merits of the question are snowed 
under by the prejudice of law makers. It 
isa conceit of the masculine mind that a 








man issuperior to woman. If heexcels her 


in some respects, she is his superior in 
others. If he excels in bravery, she excels 
in courage—the history of the world show 
it. 

Common perception is not intelligence; it 
is not learning. The public heart eventu- 
ally comes right on every question through 
common perception. Woman's actions are 
guided by common perception and the sen- 
timents of the heart. The common per- 
ception—the sentiment—of the people 
should be put into the ballot-box. 

We have slowly made away with most of 
the laws that held women in bondage—we 
have cast off her shackles, one by one, until 
she is now tied only politically. All have 
been found wisely removed, but we are not 
done yet. 

We cannot take away the Suffrages of 
any class—Irish, Chinamen, Utes, colored 
men, women—without placing them ina 
position where society has no favors to ask 
of them, and then society will put its foot 
into their faces. How would the Hebrews, 
for instance, fare here if disfranchised? 

Some talk about the degradation of wo- 
man if she isenfranchised? Willit degrade 
woman to make her as good in law as the 
negroes? When and where did you find 
out that women will misbehave themselves 
if they are well treated? ‘I'wenty five years 
ago political mass meetings were mobs of 
men; they were disgraced by drunkenness 
and rows. Now women attend, and we see 
good order, quiet and decorum, and mass 
meetings are a credit to our country. 

Meet fifty men and you meet fifty sover 
eigns. Meet fifty woman and you meet 
fifty subjugated citizens, possessing as much 
determination and courage to sustain the 
country’s honor as the others have. It is 
not a fair government where one class 
makes and executes the laws. 

The question of Universal Suffrage is not 
a party question—not a question of politics 
or religion; it is a question of human rights 
—of free government. Itis greater than 
the great question of ‘‘no taxation without 
representation.” It is one of the reforms of 
the age, certain to come. It will be the 
crowning cap sheaf of the American govern- 
ment. 

The Judge took his seat amidst applause 
from all sides, after which resolutions were 
offered and adopted, thanking Mrs. Stevens 
and Judge Bromwell for their addresses, 
also the members of the House for the use 
of the hall. 
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ILLINOIS SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

The regular monthly meeting of the IIli- 
nois Social Science Association took place 
recently at the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Mrs. Enoch Root, Vice President, 
in the chair. Mrs. Helen Ekin Starrett, 
President of the association, was absent. 
At their business session the Committee on 
Political Economy reported that it had 
drafted a resolution for an amendment to 
the State Constitution providing that wo- 
men having the qualifications of male vot- 
ers shall have the same right to vote on 
school questions and for school officers. 
The report further stated that the resolution 
was presented to the Senate, Feb. 11, by 
Senator Lewis, of Ottawa, and was referred 
to the Committee on Education. The best 
hopes were entertained of the outcome. 

Miss Juliet Corson, the cooking-teacher, 
will be at leisure soon, and the ladies dis- 
cussed a plan to have her hold a session be- 
fore the association during this spring. Re- 
ferred to a committee. 

Mr. Enoch Root then read an interesting 
paper on the topic, ‘‘The Fine Arts in their 
Relation to Education and Industry.” Mr. 
5. G. Pratt then read a very finished paper 
on ‘‘Why the Government Should Patron- 
ize Music for the Benefit of the People.” 
His address was an able effort, and wasa 
view of art education in its widest sense, 
but dwelling especially upon musical edu 
cation. The earlier part of the essay was a 
review of the progress of music in Germany, 
and the reasons for it. The essayist dis- 
agreed with the expressed belief of Tyndall 
that there is a doubt that a republic is able 
to foster the highest forms of genius. This 
country has shown ability to foster high 
forms of genius, and will undoubtedly grow 
in this as in other respects. The possibili- 
ty of the highest attainments in music was 
urged, and it was declared that this will be 
realized when music is more liberally pat- 
ronized at public expense. The city of 
Chicago has expended $8,000,000 for the 
park system of boulevards, and if she 
wishes to do this she has an equal right to 
expend money for music. It was suggest- 
ed that no better employ.nent of a portion 
of the public funds could be made than to 
establish a musical academy somewhere 
down town where good music might be 
heard at any hour of the day or evening 
by the public. This would serve to draw 
many away from questionable places of 
entertainment, and the city would find that 
every dollar so expended would be a dollar 
saved from the prosecution of criminals 
and the punishing of vice. 

The March meeting of the association 
will be under the charge of the Committee 
on Philanthropy. The care of dependent 
and delinquent children will be discussed. 





Mrs. M. E. Rockwell, Superintendent of the 


Wisconsin Industrial School, will read a 
paper on the economic aspect of the ques- 
tion. Other reports and papers will follow. 

The biennial meeting of the association 
will be held at Cairo, Ill., April 19, 20 and 
21. This meeting promises to be large and 
entertainiog. Persons intending to attend 
are requested to notify the Secretary of the 
association, Mrs. H. H. Hardy, Sherman 
House, Chicago, not later than March 20. 

The programme for the biennial meeting 
will be announced at the March meeting, 
which will be held the third Thursday in 
March at the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 
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JUSTICE NOT FAVOR. 

EprTor JouRNAL:—The fact that Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster, of Clinton, Ia., was employed 
as counsel in the recent trial of Mrs. Brown 
at Indianapolis, for the murder of her hus- 
band, has given rise to a great deal of indis- 
criminate newspaper discussion. This was 
inevitable under the circumstances. It 
seems impossible for the average American 
to forget the question of sex, and judge an 
individual by the results of his or her ef- 
forts, in any particular calling. 

When the hour for the trial arrived, the 
packed condition of the court-house and 
corridors leading thereto, was sufficient ev- 
idence that something unusual was expect- 
ed. Simply because one of the counsel was 
a woman the spectators looked to sce the 
jury overwhelmed and swept away bodily 
by a resistless torrent of tears, pathos and 
sentimentalism. When they were met in- 
stead by a strong array of logical facts, 
their wonder was unbounded. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, in Woman's 
Kingdom says: ‘Mrs. Foster's plea was a 
straight forward and logical presentment of 
facts and legitimate inferences.” 

The Indianapolis Journal refers to it as 
‘a speech that contained startling legal 
propositions, but took no further substance 
than a plea for mercy.” 

The Sentinel admits that ‘‘Mrs. Foster 
held the audience, as well as the jury, 
spell-bound with her logical summary of 
the case; that she made one of the most 
forcible and telling arguments ever made 
before a jury in that State.” 

All of which simply shows how much 
any speech or lecture depends upon the 
natural bias of a reporter's mind for a fair 
interpretation, and that if a woman should 
possess a logical mind, and the ability to 
make this possession clearly manifest, it 
becomes a matter of universal comment. 
We think the time has come when talent, 
power, strength of character, success, or 
aught else with which God endows hu- 
man beings, should be judged and reward- 
ed simply on a basis of individual merit; 
with the question of sex left wholly in the 
background. 

Recently, in Washington, the mere fact 
that a woman lawyer (during the progress 
of atrial in which she was retained as 
counsel) removed her hat and placed it 
upon the table, was thought worthy of spe- 
cial mention in various papers. A man 
might have divested himself of coat, cuffs 
and cravat (as we have seen public speakers 
do) and yet, simply because he was a man, 
no mention would have been made concern- 
ing it. Men seem to think women are en- 
tering the rough walks and ways of public 
life forthe mere pleasure and publicity to 
be enjoyed therein. The facts in a majori- 
ty of instances prove that necessity, and the 
desire to escape the slow starvation conse- 
quent upon Woman's poorly paid services 
in what are technically called her ‘‘legiti- 
mate walks” of labor, are the real causes 
which lead to such a step. If you discuss 
the question of woman’s wages men will 
tell you, that a woman is paid as an indi- 
vidual, man, as the head of the family; but 
when it comes to a question of selling hera 
pound of beefsteak, a yard of muslin, ora 
sack of flour, they make no deduction in 
the regular price, because she is an individ- 
ual with the wants of but one to supply. 
She pays just as much as a man would be 
expected to pay under similar circumstan- 
ces, and receives less than he could be in- 
duced to take for the same services. 

In pursuance of this theory it is unfortu- 
nately true that ‘‘heads of families” will 
sometimes die, uncomfortable as such a 
proceeding may be both for themselves and 
families, and when the woman steps into 
the vacancy thus made and assumes the ex- 
cess of cares and responsibilities, she gets 
no excess of pay for her labors, though she 
becomes in reality the head of the family. 

Again, there is a vast amount of nonsense 
afloat about the beauty and greatness of 
American chivalry, that ennobling and rev- 
erential spirit which prompts a man to car- 
ry a woman’s bundles, to give up his seat 
in car, hall, or church, etc., etc. But any 
sensible woman would gladly carry her own 
bundles, or stand through an entire ride or 
lecture, if, by so doing, the spirit of Ameri- 
can chivalry would see that simple justice 
were done her inordinary business transac- 
tions, and if her efforts to be something, or 
do something worthy the hour and the 
time, were valued at just their genuine 
worth, minus all questions of sex. 

Women can afford to dispense with 
American or foreign chivalry; with senti- 
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about ‘‘vine-like character,” ‘beautiful 
weaknesses,” etc., if men will vouchsafe to 
them simple justice. All woman asks is 
the generous courtesy no gentleman with- 
holds from other individuals,man or womar, 
with whom he comes in social contact, and 
a just and unprejudiced recognition of such 
talents as the Lord has bestowed upon 
them. Mrs. Lizzie M. Laruam. 


Marion, Ta. 
THE THREE REFORMS. 


BY ELIZABETH CAROLINE. 





The three great reformations of the day 
are now in the hands of Woman. They are 
movements of vital significance and possess 
interests of the greatest moment of any in 
the present era; they are the leading works 
of the day, namely, Temperance, Universal 
Suffrage and Spiritual Culture,—spiritual, 
called conversion. These are now toa great 
degree all conducted by Woman. 

Temperance undertakes the physical cu!- 
ture of the race, mainly and really, although 
in the woman’s idea and practice the spirit- 
ual is inseparable. 

Suffrage means freedom, without which 
no being can improve in every direction; 
Suffrage means freedom in action, freedom 
in thought, freedom of life, freedom of the 
individual,—in a word, the liberation of 
the race. 

The spiritual, which is now largely the 
work of Woman, is coming more and more 
to be conducted by her. She is entering 
her true place in that department and is 
taking charge of that form of educational 
work to which she is by nature sc well 
adapted. The spiritual influence or educa 
tion means, really, the love of the beauti- 
ful; an education that all need and have a 
right to, both rich and poor, and what are 
called high and low. One person’s life is 
just as valuable as another’s, and shouid 
have the privilege of cultivating and using 
the beautiful in nature and in art. The 
school of ethics is the highest grade and 
of course the most important; it is indis- 
pensable in the formation of beautiful char- 
acter. In fact it is the only means by which 
it is done. What we call loving God is in 
fact one andjthe same thing; in the abstract 
it isthe beautiful; in the concrete it means 
the beautiful one. 

Let this, the beautiful one remainin. In 
one sense it is the culture and development 
of that principle, the love of the beautiful, 
that is innate in every human being. The 
new birth of the soul, so called, is recog- 
nizing this spirit-life within us by what we 
call prayer, thus our spirit becomes ac- 
quainted with the infinite spirit, we fall in 
love with that perfect existence and are for- 
ever after in fellowship and inseparable. 
This beautiful divine life inspires all of our 
actions, all of the future life. 

Perfection is beauty. And that life which 
because of its purity pervades all things is 
perfect. 

What we call love for God, then, is, as 
before said, really the love for the beauti- 
ful, and in this significance has not hereto- 
fore been understood,—has been unknown. 
It is the unknown God which we have ig- 
norantly worshiped. Paul told the Athen- 
ians that in their great love, admiration and 
devotion to the beautiful in art they were 
ignorantly worshiping the true God. For 
all of their works that were pure, truly ar- 
tistic, were material altars that we can see 
bear that inscription, ‘‘To the unknown 
God.” 

Temperance means to perfect or beautify 
the physical man by blending the hygienic 
forces, 

Suffrage, to beautify the manners of the 
race by being at liberty, under any circum- 
stances whatever placed, to obey the beau- 
tiful and perfect spiritual voice within, —the 
still voice. This is uniting ethics and the 
esthetic; or, rather, we come to find that 
they are naturally one, and so far as in us 
lies, we give them full play, and the result 
is polite life,—a universal moral etiquette. 

These three forms of education united on 
the individual to make the perfect manhood 
that Jesus of Nazareth represented or typi- 
fied. The time spoken of as coming, and 
that to which He referred in his reply to 
his mother at the marriage in Cana, when 
she called his attention to the lack of wine, 
He said, ‘‘Woman, what have I to do with 
thee? mine hour is not yet come.” His 
hour, his day or time, is now coming. The 
time that women in intelligence and wis- 
dom as teachers arise to the rescue and per- 
fection of the race by the culture of the in- 
dividual, and bring it by these three agen- 
cies, namely, temperate or pure hygienic 
living, and true freedom of action, in both 
and in all impelled by the inward spiritual 
voice to the perfect manhood. 

In this we come to understand what is the 
beautiful; to enlarge our admiration for, to 
see the importance of, and really know, the 
beautiful; to have fellowship with the per- 
fect; to be identified with, or in the true 
term, to be made beautiful. 

To see Jesus of Nazareth as he is, in his 
real character, the perfect in body, the per- 
fect in manner or life, the perfect in soul, 
the rounded and perfect manhood in which 
the infinite spirit, the perfectly beautiful 
life hed free and perfect control. He ap- 
pears to us in this character, shall we be 





(as a race) like him? Is this the destiny of 
the race? 

We find that the perfect and the beauti- 
ful are identical. The perfection of beauty. 
“Out of (Sion) the perfection of beauty 
God hath shined,” or, is revealed. 

Great the privilege, and great the work 
to be wrought by women (or in the line of 
women’s teaching) wrought under the law 
—bygiene—freedom—spirit—the trinity of 
the perfect manhood. 


HUMOROUS. 


Chestnuts don’t have wings, but they 
are sort of burred-like. 


Quite a number of young women have re- 
cently been killed while coasting. Young 
man, if you have a good girl don’t let her 
slide. 


A lazy boy was complaining that his bed 
was too short, when his father sternly re- 
plied: ‘That is because you are always 
too long in it.” 


A school-boy, being asked by a rival on 
the street which was the highest study in 
his school, replied, with a stare of pity and 
surprise, ‘‘Why, astronomy, of course.” 


Schmidt’s Mistake. I seeps a leedile 
shtore down Proadvay, but don’t got 
much shtock in ter shtore. Der gomes 
once a gustomer in, vot toldt me of a shen- 
tlemans who got some goots to sell scheap; 
so I write to ter shentlemans und ask him 
for ter refusal of dot goots. Hegave me 
ter refusal; dotis, he say I couldn’t haf dem, 
but he would come one day to my shtore, 
und if 1 was in good shtanding we might 
do together some peesness. Von morning, 
ven | was my gounder pehint, there gomes 
in a shentlemans, and he say, ‘‘Mister 
Schmidt, I beleeve”’ I say ‘‘ya.” After a 
leedle, he look my shtore ’round and he say, 
“Mr. Schmidt, you dont’ got much shtock 
in ter shtore.”” Now 1 vant to make some 
goot imbressions, so I tell him, ‘‘You don’t 
suppose it vas possible I got more as dree 
dousand dollars in ter shtore, aint it?” He 
say, ‘‘You don’t told me.” Now I didn’t 
mean that it vos posssble, pecause I didn’t 
want to be like Sheorge Vashingtons, ven 
he cut ter big elm on Boston Gommon mit 
his leedle hatchet down, and den vent and 
toid some Jies about it. Ter shentlemans 
he takes a leedle book from his pocket oud, 
und he say, ‘‘Vell, Mister Schmidt, you 
ought to know petter as anybody how much 
you got in ter shtore, so I put you down 
dree dousand dollar.” I say, ‘‘Vat you 
mean by put me down dree dousand dol. 
lar?” Den he dell me he vos cne of dose 
daxmen or assessors, und he shake me py 
der handt und call me honest Deutcher 
ever vos, pecose I didn’t try to scheat ter 
Governmends. I dell you vot, I feel more 
scheaper as fifty per cent. ven dot man 
leaf my shtore. 














The Greatest Blessing. 

A simple, pure, harmless remedy, that 
cures every time, and prevents disease by 
keeping the blood pure, stomach regular, 
kidneys and liver active, is the greatest 
blessing ever conferred upon man. Hop 
Bitters is that remedy, and its proprietors 
are being blessed by thousands who have 
been saved and cured by it. Will you try 
it? See another column.—Zagle, 
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THE ALPHA. 
BUBLISHED BY 
TUE MORAL EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON, 
Is devoted to the principle underlying the best intcr- 
ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 
their physical natures and how to control them, and 
discover wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
nese. We shall endeavor to seek the means whereby 
future generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowledge of the laws of life, wiser and stronger 
parents, and a purer eocial state. 
THRMS. 

One dollar per year. 50 cents for six months. 25 
cents for three months. 

Send postal card for specimen copy to the editor, 

CAROLINE B. WINSLOW, M. D., 
No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D. C. 


MRS, LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure fer 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE Is radical and en- 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION} IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS SYS 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, I3 

ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 
It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 


govern the female system. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is 5 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s hewn we 4 Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors laboratory. 

No, 288 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
‘3. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 
Mrs, Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 

Send for pamphlets. Address as above. 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham'e 
LIVER . They cure Penetigation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the seventh os began October 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. This M 
School was one of the first in this country to — 
a prelim examination and to furn a 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degre 
in Medicine and S: as an evidence of study. 

The New Englan male Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical o.lucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislatare 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


I. T. TALBOt, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 





Purest and Best Medicine ever Made, 
of Ho Buchu, Man- 
"best and 


drake and Dandelion, with aii tue 


most c§ ura tive properties of all other Bitters, 
the greatest Biood Purifier, Liver 
ator, and Life —— Restoring 

e 


an possibly long éxist where Ilop 
od.so varied aud perfect are their 


They give now li Wife and vigor tothe scedand infirm. 
mployments cause irregulari- 

oO or who re 

Tonic and mild Stimulant, 

uable, without intox= 


, or symptoms 
are what the disease or ai] Gment is use Hop Bit- 
ters. Don't wait until youa@re sick but if you 

feel bad or miscrable,B Se them at once. 


Medicine ever made ;the “INVALIDS 

and HOP&” and no person Or family 

should be without thei. 

D.1,0-(6 an absolute and frresistible cure 

orDrunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and 

narcotics, All sold by druggists. Send 

for Circular. Hop Bitters Mfg. Co., 
hester.N-Y ard Toronto, Ort. 








THE GREAT NERVE RESTORATIVE, 


WYOMOKE. 


A Blood, Brain and Nerve Food. 


eaUa==e=eeee=eeE_eeee=aesEeee_e_e_—__— 
A sovereign cure in allforms of Nervous Debility, 

roken dowa Censtipasons, ones Affec - Ree 
go, Weakness o neys, Bladder, and U 

0 Female Weakness, restorin iexhausted VE 

tality, Vigorous Health and Manh 


WYOoOMo rk E 


ps ay - all diseases arising from Alcohol, Tobacco, 
ium, &c, 
Also, all forms of Nervous and Brain Dis- 
eases, such as Lapse of Memory, Dizziness, Paralysis, 
Neuralgia, Nervous H e, Hysteria, Chorea, 
Tremens, &c., &c. 

If you are affected with any of the above diseases, 
or any other Brain or Nervous trouble, don’t fail to 


SHANNON & MARWICK, 
Chemists and Apothecaries, 
Sole Proprictors and Manufacturers, 
No.143 Trumbull St., Martford, Comme 
ld by all Druggists. Send for Pamphlet, 














Cares by ABSORPTION (hature’s way) 


LUNG DISEASES, 
|] tanoar DISEASES, 
BREATHING TROUBLES. 


It DRIVES INTO the system curative agente 
and healing medicines. - - 

It DRAWS FROM the diseased parts the 
poisons that cause death, 

‘Thousands Testify to its Virtues, 


TOU GAN BE RELIEVED AND GURED 


Don't despair until you have tried this Sensible, 








Easily Applied and RADICALLY 
EFFECT edy. 
Sold b: 6 ot) em receipt of 


Price, Be. » by 


seater tet Tho “Only” Lung Pad Co. 


monials Th our w 

book, “Three ILLIAMS BLOCK, ¢ 
M ’ 

Your suse tiee, DETROIT, Mich. 
For sale in Boston by Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., 

Wholesale Druggiet. 








a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 


S66 fit free. Kadress H. Hauiett &_Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 


Marston 





eeieitin, as 
| DINING: 
J ROOMS. 
For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


sng Phaet<— 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms. 


R. MARSTON & CO. 








WOMEN’S 
Relief Association, 


OF PETALUMA, 


OFFICERS. 


Mrs. C. P. MILLER, Pres. Mrs. T. A. GILBERT, 
Vice-Pres. Mrs. M. M. CODDING, Sect. Mrs C. 
P. MILLER, Treas 

The object of this Association is to eecure pecuni- 

aid of from $1,000 to $2,000 to the family or 
friends of the deceased members with an expense 8o 
light that itis within the reach of all. Any womar 
between the ages of 18 and 50, if in good health ana 
of a good character, may become a member. 

Each member pays, according to age, $3 to $10 an- 
peanty, and an assessment on the death of any mem 

r. 


On proof of the death of a member of the Associ- 
ation, her family or the person she has appointed, 
receives immediately from the association $1,000 to 
$2,000, or a like proportion to the numberof mem- 
bers, before that number is reached. 

All surplus is loaned on good and sufficient secur- 
ity (on real estate) to form a “permanent reserve 
fand,” the interest on which annually reverts to 
members in the form of a dividend. 

The officers and directors of the Association receive 
a compensation \. “7 - or Fi se except 

e secretary, who is sim or keeping the 
books of the Association. wy re one 

The Association is designed to save money, not to 
spend it. None will feel poorer for belonging to it, 
while many wil! bless the day that their mother, wife 
or sister joined it. 

The annual payment of each member, and assess- 
ment on the death of a member, are for those when 
they join the Association, as follows: 


Annual, Assess’t 

Over 18 and under 25.......... $3.00 $1.00 
“* = ” BO. eeeeeeee 4.00 1,10 
“« 30 = BB. ncocccees 5.00 1.20 
“ 35 sr 4D .. eeeeees 6.00 1.30 
“ 40 “ 4B. 000 ccceee 8 00 1.50 
“ 45 va BO. .scccseee 10.00 1,75 


Aetive and responsible agents wanted, and liberal 
commission paid. For further particulars address a 
card to M. M. CODDING, Sec. 

Petaluma, Cal, 


MISS H. L. LANG’S 











Chemelette.] 


DRESS-REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account of Fire, to 


Union Urder Flannel. 





BObeN ZoePRED DE tS. 











HOPHY ZOSPHEPD eg 





Emancipation Waist. 
Opp. Park Street Church, Boston. 


‘Ine Committee appointed by the New Fngland Woman's 
Club, upon which may be found, among others, the names of 
Mrs. Dr. Dio Lewis, Mrs, C. M. Severance, 


Mrs. Dr. 5. EK. Brown, Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Miss Lucia M, Peabody, Mrs. Phebe N. Kendall 
Mrs. H. L. T, Wolcott, Miss H. L Brown, 
Recommend these garments as the best that can be mad 


practicable for women's wear, upon Hygienic Principlas. 





Dress Drawers 
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. © Winter Wear. 
Abdominal 

Supporters. 

These new Supporters 


9 9 nag at 
once to every suf- 
fering from weakness, 
}/ rupture, strairs or cor- 
gig) pulency. They are sim- 
ple, durable and readily 
adjusted to fit any form. 

The increasing demand for these supporters is suf- 
ficient proof of their value. (Average price only $3.) 
Pads and straps for ruptures extra. Also, the ‘‘Dress- 
reform Corset,” Misses’ Shoulder-brace Corset, and 
the Ladies’ Favorite. an entirely new device for an 
abdominal corset. For particulars send for circu- 
lar. Address or call on 

MRS. M. A. KILGOUR, 
32 Winter street, Room F, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F: t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric ster Stew, 15 cents; 

loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and a 

of the season. cooked to order, at very 

prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 















7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Truz &Co An- 
gusta, Maine. 





——— 
MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. i 
w 7 A Byte 4 2. . dolly 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Residence and office, 


308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 4. u.. 5to6 P. x. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M., Tueeda 
Thursdays. Ail other days engaged by appoin “83 

















Dr. Sara E. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATAR'RHAL TROUBLES 











Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge- 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson's Calculifuge, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Biad- 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints, 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 
28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Masa. 


Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


ra 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 
- Cm , 


etl 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 

















[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufae- 
tured by the = ye from patterns 

us by the patentee, . 8. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I, D. ALLEN & CO,, 21 Witter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing stores erally. 

Ladies who ——— be fitted by oan y-made gar 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their —, which y - be nent the = 
manrer an a small advance upon price 
ready-made garments, ’ 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 


$5 1p $20 i. at home. Samples worth 
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PUBLIC MEETING OF THE WOMAN'S 
UNION. 

Wednesday evening, Feb. 16, the rooms of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union,157 Tremont st., were crowded by the 
sympathetic audience which had gathered 
to welcome the new president, Mrs. Abby 
Morton Diaz, and accept the resolutions of 
regret at the resignation of their former 
president, and originator of the movement, 
Dr. Harriet Clisby. 

Dr. A. B. Haynes made the opening ad- 
dress, welcoming the members and friends, 
and thanking them for their presence, which 
proved more than any words their interest 
in the former president and their sympathy 
for her in her illness; also their kindly greet. 
ing to the incoming president. 

The following letter from Dr. Clisby was 
then read, together with the resolutions of 
regret which were unanimously adopted: 

Cannes, MARITIME ALPS, ; 
France, Dec. 17, 1880. 
To the Board of the Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union: 

Dear Frrenps AND MemBers:— You will 
have learned before this reaches you 
through our secretary, of my inability to be 
present at your meetings through this com- 
ing session. 1 have no need to say to you 
all how deeply I regret this necessity, but 
I really am not able to fulfil the duties de- 
volving upon the position of president of 
the Union. 

In sending in my resignation, 1 know all 
it implies on your side of sorrow, and de- 
pression, but do not, I beg you, let it rest 
too strongly on your minds. Some dear 
and noble woman must come to the front in 
so noble and grand a work. The position 
cannot be long unoccupied. May the di- 
vine blessing be with you all and unite you 
more and more in that love which is found 
in disinterested effort. Whenever I am 
justified in returning to your side I know I 
shall still find sufficient to do to inspire and 
reward. In this hope and with heartiest 
love to you and the members of our Union, 

I am ever, your devoted friend, 
Hagriet Cuissy. 


RESOLUTIONS, 


Whereas, Our beloved president, Dr. Har- 
riet Clisby, on account of continued ill- 
health, feels that the prosperity of the Union 
demands her resignation of the office of 
presidert of the Women's Educational and 
Industrial Union; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is with the deepest re- 
gret for our loss and with feelings of the 
tenderest sympathy for her protracted 
illness that we, the members of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, accept 
her resignation of the presidency. 

Resolved, That we recall with satisfaction 
and grateful affection the zeal and fidelity 
of our former president, and that we en- 
deavor in allour aims and actions to carry 
out her purposes and manifest her spirit. 

Resolved, That as it was to her thought, 
growing out of her interest in the elevation 
of women, and her broad ideas of their re- 
lations to each other, that the Union owes 
its birth, we should look forward with hope 
to the time when she sliall be restored to 
health, to her country and to her philan- 
thropic labors. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to Dr. Harriet Clisby and be 
entered on the records of the Union and be 
published in the Woman’s JOURNAL, and 
Boston Evening Zranscript. 

8. E. Eaton, 
M. CHAMBERLIN, 
A. M. Diaz. 

The Rev. Mrs. E. M. Bruce was then in- 
troduced as the first speaker. She began by 
saying, ‘“‘I have come here to-night to say 
something of my long-time friend, and na- 
turally my heart is peculiarly tender as I 
think of her in her farness from us, with 
the fear that perhaps we shall never see her 
face again. You who have known and 
loved her also, need no words to show you 
her beauty of soul and greatness of heart. 
When I first saw Dr. Clisby I felt that I 
was in the presence of an extraordinary 
woman. Long it was before she realized 
her own greatness, or the mission she was 
to accomplish. But having once seen the 
vision, she was faithful to it.” The speaker 
then gave a brief outline of the origin and 
growth of the Union, and closed with these 
words. ‘‘Wecan never forget the debt we 
owe her. It is something to work with the 
few, and unite the few in earnest work, but 
it is more to arouse in the few that earnest 
enthusiasm which stretches out its arms and 
embraces the multitude. We owe, friends, 
more than gratitude. We owe the deep 
and tender love which is more sacred than 
gratitude. Remember she is but human. 
In her far-away home, in her loneliness and 
pining, one word from you telling of your 
love and remembrauce would be the best 
cordial she could have.” 

The Rev. Mrs. Bowles followed, saying 
she came there with the desire to say the 
strongest word for Dr. Clisby. Her per- 
sonal acquaintance was too slight to war- 
rant her giving personal reminiscences; but 
she knew her by her works. This large 
and sympathetic audience is her best spokes- 
man. The work Dr. Clisby had done re- 
minded her of a little anecdote she had read, 
n which a bag of gold had been undisturb- 





ed for a long while because it was deposited 
in a hole, and covered with a huge stone: 
Nobody was found among the many travel- 
lers on the road who had energy enough to 
remove the stone from their path, and thus 
discover the hidden treasure. So we in 
Boston felt the need of just such a Union 
for women, but were disconcerted by the 
stone in the way. Not until Dr. Clisby 
came and quietly lifted the stone, and 
seized the golden opportunity, did our 
hopes find fruition. 

Mrs, Nellie Brown Mitcbell then sang in 
a rich melodious voice. ‘‘Only a little 
Mountain Lad,” which was so largely en- 
cored as to oblige a response. 

Dr. Mary Safford next spoke. She had 
known Dr. Clisby when she was struggling 
for her medical education in New York. 
Then and now her opinion was the same 
that she is a grand, fine, earnest, true wo- 
man. She had the spirit of the true phil- 
anthropist—that of beginning jin a small 
way and waiting patiently for results. 
The best cordial for Dr. Clisby is the mes- 
sage that we are to goon with the grand 
work she so nobly began. 

Dr. Safford also spoke words of welcome 
to Mrs. Diaz. 

The new president, Mrs. Diaz, was then 
introduced by Dr. Haynes. She said. ‘TI 
haven’t any speech, because a speech must 
have a beginning, a middle and anend. I 
am going to say some things, and let me be- 
gin by stating that itis with no feeling of 
elation but one of sadness that I accept the 
office.” After expressing the deep realiza- 
tion of what it must have cost Dr. Clisby to 
resign the position just when the results of 
her thought kad begun to be apparent, she 
spoke of the work of the Union and the 
necessity of its members sinking self and 
cultivating simplicity, saying: ‘If I have 
an ink spot on my gown and some one tells 
me of it, it is nothing to me who te!ls me 
or how it is told me. My energy should be 
directed toward removing the spot. We 
spend too much time and strength in de- 
fending ourselves from a person’s style of 
criticism as well as criticism. That 1s the 
part we cannot control and which is no 
concern of ours. This is a business organi- 
zation, and should be conducted on busi- 
ness principles. Though we are volunteer 
workers, what we promise the public to do 
that we are bound to do, and it has a right 
to criticise our short-comings.” 

Mrs. Cox gave a piano solo, and after an 
original poem by Mrs. Julia R. Anagnos, 
entitled ‘To the Absent and Present” and the 
rendering of Santa Maria by Mrs. Mitchell, 
the exercises closed, leaving with us ali the 
feeling that the Union’s growth was verily 
like the mustard seed, and that this young 
organization bids fair to hold in its loving 
embrace all the best and noblest of our 
Boston women irrespective of pecuniary or 
class distinctions. 
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WHY IS IT! 





Whv is it, I wonder, that women occu- 
pied with their own affairs are subject to so 
many more criticisms and inquiries than 
men? Did youever know a man, young or 
old, for that matter, who was attending to 
his own business, having this question asked 
about him: ‘‘What supports Mr. So-and-so?” 
orthiscomment: ‘He dresses too well to be 
a working man!” Of course this state of af- 
fairs is not uriversal—for that we are very 
thankful; nevertheless there is, and among 
so-called intelligent people too, a class 
whose special mission it is to wonder, and 
investigate of those who know nothing 
about it, what self-supporting women do to 
maintain themselves, and if by their chosen 
calling or profession they earn quite enough 
to cover all their expenses. 

I suspect that the homely saying, ‘‘Satan 
gives employment to idle hands,” might ex- 
plain the problem if we were allowed to 
substitute brains for hands, that is, if the 
persons in question are always in possession 
of them. 

‘*You must give me references,” a lady 
replied to a young woman artist, who had 
called to look at rooms. It was placarded 
in the windows up-stairs and down-stairs, 
“Furnished rooms to let.” “I am a 

stranger in the city,” was the modest reply 
of the young person whose very address was 
a reference, ‘‘but Ican show you letters 
from my former teachers to instructors 
here.” 

Owing to sickness in the home, she had 
been obliged to set out upon her journey 
alone, and so without an escort was looking 
up a resting place. 

“That won’t do,” returned this over-nice 
landlady. ‘‘My husband is a very particu- 
lar man, and he doesn’t care to have ‘lone 
women’ in the hcuse anyway. You'd better 
look somewhere else!” and she closed 
the door with a bang, remarking to 
the domestic that ‘‘she dresses most too well 
for a girl that ’pears to be earning her own 
living!” 

So the beginner in life walked away to 
another house with ‘‘Furnished rooms to 
let,” wondering if Bosten wasn’t a hard 
place tolive in. She might have been saved 
an unpleasant experience, and guarded 
against home-sickness, if this worthy couple 
had specified in their advertisement to whom 
they let rooms. 





It is the same class of persons, almost al- 
ways, who never ‘‘let children into their 
rooms.”’ I suppose if, as George Macdon- 
ald says about the baby, ‘‘God thought 
about me, and so I grew,’’ and of the par- 
ents, ‘‘God thought of you, and sol am 
here,”—if ‘‘here” happened to mean where 
they never let childreninto their rooms,— 
that they would, baby and all, have at once to 
‘look somewhere else.” That ‘‘three-cor- 
nered smile of bliss” signifies nothing to 
those who ‘‘can’t endure children!” 

“Do you think there is quite as much of 
this now, asa few years ago?” some one look- 
ing over my shoulder asks. 

There ought not to be, considering the 
growth of civilization, but there is quite 
enough now to keep sensitive natures,—to 
whom this fact is ever apparent, “I am en 
tirely self-reliant,”—continually on the qui 
vive. It is not so much what the comment 
amounts to, as the pain it inflicts upon those 
who are so delicately organized that they 
cannot all at once make up their minds to 
be a target for every dart that may be aimed 
at them. 

Mvch good to humanity has been left un- 
done by the weakening of forces well cal- 
culated to be a strong power in the building 
up of the architecture our present system is 
working upon, by this very agent; pain 
weakens, and inflicted in any form the law 
holds good. More than one have yet to 
learn, know the right and then pursue it! 

E. Appre Hearn. 
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VALUABLE GIFT TO VASSAR. 


Miss Asenath Coolidge of Watertown, N. 
Y., has presented a very fine specimen of 
Arthrophyens Harlani to Vassar College. 
It is from Little Moccasin Gap, Clinch 
Mountain, Southwestern Virginia. She ob- 
tained it while on a tour through that re- 
gion last summer. The fossil tracings 
which occur on a flat surface of limestone, 
are of a large size, and the cross markings 
which denote the growth of the plant are 
especially distinct. The specimen weighs 
nine hundred and twelve pounds. Profes- 
sor Dwight says, ‘“‘It shows on many of its 
branches the characteristic transverse fur- 
rows, seen on good hand specimens, but it 
also shows, what small specimens cannot 
show, the starting points of growth from 
which the branches radiate.” The natives 
of Moccasin Gap call these striking sea 
weed impressions from the old silurian age 
‘*petrified rattlesnakes.” 


A VENERABLE VOTER. 


Mrs. De Witte was the first and only 
woman to vote at the late School election 
in Owego. The doubt prevailing in the 
Btate as to what really are the qualifica- 
tions, has probably prevented many women 
from voting. It is to be hoped that, as 
Gov. Cornell suggests, the Legislature will 
set this uncertainty at rest by proper legis- 
lation, but there is little hope that such ac- 
tion will take place this session. Senator 
Halbert, who represents this district in the 
State Legislature, and is a resident of this 
city, is an advocate for Woman’s right to 
the ballot. B. B. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN VERMONT. 








Women voted in Vermont this week at 
the charter elections for the first time in 
the history of the State. But the Green 
Mountains stand as firmly and quietly as 
before. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Krne’s Misstve. By John G. Whit- 
tier. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It takes 
its name from the ballad written for and 
published in J. R. Osgood & Co.’s ‘‘Memo- 
rial History of Boston.” A fine steel por- 
trait of Mr. Whittier is on the first page. 
Most of these poems have been published 
in the Atlantic. But it is better to have 
them in this form, to lay on the table, and 
to be ready to give comfort as Whittier’s 
poems always do, at any moment. This 
tender but not regretful prelude introduces 
the reader to what follows: 

I spread a scanty board too late; 
The old-time guests for whom I wait 

Come few and slow, methinks, to-day. 
Ah! who ceuld hear my messages 
Across the dim, unsounded seas 

On which so many have sailed away! 
Come, then, old friends, who linger yet, 
And let us meet, as we have met, 

Once more beneath this low sunshine, 
And grateful for the good we’ve known, 
The riddles solved, the ills outgrown, 

Shake hands upon the border line. 


The favor, asked too oft before, 
From your indulgent cars, once more 
I crave; and if belated lays 
To slower, feebler measures move, 
The silent pathy of love 
To me is dearer now than praise. 


And ye, O younger friends, for whom 
My health and heart keep open roon. 
Come smiling through the shadows long, 
Be with me while the sun goes down, 
Ana with the cheerful voices drown 
The minor of my even-song. 


For, equal through the day and night, 
The wise Eternal oversight 
, . And love and power and righteous wil! 
' Remain; the law of destiny 
The best for each and all must be, 
And life its promige shall fulfill. 

OLD AND NEw FRIEnpDs; oR THE STORY OF 
Rusy's Daueuters. By Marie Oliver. 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. Price, $1.50. 
Many readers will remember ‘‘Ruby 

Hamilton,” a book which anpenese about a 

year ago, a thoroughly valuable book of its 

kind. This volume is a continuation of 
that story, from the same pen, and will be 
found doubly interesting from that fact. 

Many of the old characters appear in its 














pages, although the main interest is center- 
ed upon new ones, the children of Ruby 
and her school friends. Dr. Grafton reap- 
pears in the first chapter, and carries away 
Hope Hamilton to preside over his house- 
hold as second mother to his four little chil- 
dren. Hester Wallace, as Mrs. Mason, and 
her son, are included among the characters, 
and the greater part of the action of the 
story is confined within the limits of these 
three families. The book contains some 
charming pictures of home life, and paints, 
besides, in vivid colors the temptations 
which assail young boys who are thrown 
into the society and subjected to the influ- 
ences of evil-minded companions. Itis a 
book for girls, but is just as good for boys, 
and it is valuable for either. 


LONGFELLOW's Brrtupay Boox. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

The tasteful covers of this little volume. 
beautiful with designs of oak leaves around 
the open fire and the old-fashioned crane, 
tempt one from the feast inside, where 
Charlotte Fiske Bates has edited and ar- 
ranged the subjects selected, and in her pre- 
face says, “‘What the author has written 
either in prose or verse regarding noted per- 
sons has, with few exceptions, been set op- 
posite their respective birthdays,” which are 
noted on the blank page. It is called a 
“Birthday Book,” but it is good for every 
day. The name of the author will ensure 
for it a welcome, while its clear type, fine 
ee and illustrations make all its readers 
ndebted to the author, the editor and the 
publishers for an exquisitely beautiful as 
well as valuable volume. 


EarRLy Sprina in MAssacuuserts, from |’ 


the journal of Henry D. Thoreau. Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co. 

This book will be welcomed by those to 
whom Thoreau was an inspiration while he 
lived. In the introduction, H. G. O. Blake, 
who compiles the book, says he was accus 
tomed to borrow volumes of the journal 
from Mrs. Thoreau and thus perfected a 
nearness of acquaintance with the author. 
He thus came to know the value of it. The 
book is arranged so that the same dates in 
the journal for successive years follow each 
other on consecutive pages. In this way 
one easily compares the thoughts and re- 
flections made at the different periods. The 
warm love of nature which drew Thoreau 
away from men to the silence and society 
of Walden Pond and the quiet cabin near 
by, appears in all these pages which serve 
not only as a study of the man, but of men 
and of nature. 


Music Stupy rN GeRMANY. From the 
Home Correspondence of Amy Fay. Edi- 
ted by the author of ‘‘Coéperative House- 
keeping.” Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago; pp. 348; $1.25. 

This book is gotten up in attractive style, 
with good type and good paper. It con- 
sists of the private letters of a young wo- 
man who studied music in Germany. They 
are bright letters and were no doubt read 
with real interest by these to whom they 
were addressed. But the American girl 
who wanted to study music in Germany, 
would not learn what to do, or how to ac- 
complish her object. It is always a doubt- 
ful experiment to publish private letters, 
and is it doubly so when they are from one 
whom the public does not know. This 
volume is no exception to the rule—the 
letters are gossipy recitals of the personal 
haps and mishaps of the writer. 


The thirteenth annual report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Manchester (Eng- 
land) National Society for Woman Suffrage 
is a handsome pamphlet of thirty-two 
pages. It gives a report of the work dur- 
ing the year, with an account in brief of 
the great meeting in Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, and the successful establishment of 
Suffrage in the {Isle of Man. It shows, 
greatly to their credit, the persistent work 
of our English sisters, which is sure to be 
crowned with success. 








Given up by Doctors. 


“Is it possible that Mr. Godfrey is up 
and at work, and cured by so simple a 
remedy?” 

‘T assure you it is true that heis entirely 
cured, and with nothing but Hop Bitters; 
and only ten days ago his doctors gave him 
up and said he must die!” 

‘*Well-a-day! That is remarkable! I 
will go this day and get some for my poor 
George—I know hops are good.”—-Salem 


Post. 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 

New England Women's Club.—Monday, 
March 7, 3.30 P. M. Musical entertainment. The 
following artists have kindly consented to assist: 
Mr. Adamowski, violinist; Mr. Sherwood, pianist; 
Mrs. H. M. smith, vocalist. 

Sunday Meetings for Women,.—At_ 157 
Tremont strect at the rooms of the ‘‘Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union,” March 6,3 P. M. 
Speaker, Rev. Mrs. Ada C. Bowles. Subject, ‘“Wo- 
men ofthe Bible.”” Women invited. 

Evening School for Elocution, 5 Park 
Street, Boston, Room 1. Private lessons and classes. 
Clara Gamwell Warner, instructor Persoual appli- 
cations received on Tuesday and Friday evenings 
only, from six to seven o'clock Communications by 
mail promptly answered. 


Carden Tea Cafe, 


125 Tremont Street, 
ROOM 6. 


Home-made Bread, Cake and Pastry, Garden Tea 
and Royal Old Government Coffee. 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 

property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 

stpaid. Send “money orders” to Educational and 
ndustrial Union, 157 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
i7ly 


FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


Artists’ Materials, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ARCHI-; 
TECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
STATIONERY. 


No. 87 CORN BEUIxI.:X. 









































“A book which will surely leave its mark on the 
thought of this generation and the life of the next.”* 


NOW READY: 


The Duties of Women 


A COURSE OF LECTURES BY 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





“*What is best in the whole book is that she founds 
her teaching for women so strongly in the deepest 
and simplest moral principles that her thoughts 
come with a force and breadth which win for them 
at once a respectful hearing,”"—London Spectator. 


Author's American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1,C0. 





For sale at the office of the Woman's Journal, 
Park Street, Boston. 


BEETHOVEN MUSIC SCHOOL. 


MISS F. E. PAINE, Principal. 
ae «++$10.00 each. 
we Dieaneetedeeeseescascheses 14.00 “ 








Particular attention given to the selection of 
Pianos. Instruction given at residences. Instruc- 
tion given at No. 622 Tremont St., and 126 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass. Apply at 622 Tremont St. 


School of Elocution & Expression. 


on term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 
ress, 
ANNA BARIGH1, Prin. 
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JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH! T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
plete in every department, is now open to invalids, 
Send fo: circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Height 


* 

Kensington Stitch. 

Ladies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work, the Kensington Stitch, on ac- 
count of the expense, will be glad to know that 
MRS. DAMOREAU, 125 Tremont street, the most 
experienced teacher in the city. will give twelve 
hours’ instraction in classes, for fivedollars. This is 
an opportunity never before offered by any really 
competent teacher in Boston. 


Cambridge Laundry. 


One of the oldest and best Lanndries jprastionty at 
your own door. Send a postal card and our drivers 
will call Moncays at any part of the city and de- 
liver the goods re olland Shades and Lace 
Curtains made a specialty, and always hung like new 
when ironed by our new process 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
SODEN STREET, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 











B. F. Sargent, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 
Picture Frames, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 


Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 





H lj These Deantitet plates are exac 

e lotype reproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 

cess of Rare and Costly Engravings, 

E H from Paintings by the Old Masters, 

ngt AVINGSana of the finest of modern French 

and English Publications. They 

are printed upon the same paper, with the same 

ink as the original engravings, and will never 

Jade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches) 

and are sold at the remarkably low price of FIFTY 

CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 

JAMES R. OSGOOD &°CO.’S 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 


213 Tremont St. 6mo 


ADVERTISING CARD 


RARE CHANCE. 











For one week | offer 300 cards from Odd Box, at 
$1.00 per hundred, in order to make room for Easter 
and French Cards. Have you seen 


MOLL PITCHER? 


HATCH’S COIN TEST FOR SALE. 


APPLETON’S, 


Y SCHOOL ST. . BOSTON. 
MOLL PITCHER. 


Just arrived. 88 cents by mail. APPLETON, No. 
7 School street, Boston. 
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